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LUTHERAN QUARTERLY. 


APRIL 1920. 


ARTICLE I. 


THE STATE UNIVERSITY A CHALLENGE TO THE 
CHURCH. 


BY REV. PAUL H. KRAUSS. 


University Student Secretary, Board of Education, 
United Lutheran Church in America. 


GROWTH OF STATE SUPPORTED INSTITUTIONS. 


The growth of the American state universities has been 
the amazment of all students of the history of higher edu- 
cation. Their development is without parallel anywhere. 
They have sprung up as if by magic. The increase in at- 
tendance is proportionately greater than the increase in 
population. Recent statistics show that in 1902 there 
were approximately 85,000 students in colleges under 
private control and 115,000 in colleges under state con- 
trol. In 1917 there were 150,000 in colleges under pri- 
vate control and 265,000 in colleges under state control. 
The STATE SCHOOLS ARE GROWING TWICE AS 
FAST AS THE PRIVATELY SUPPORTED 
SCHOOLS. 

The support of the university has become almost a pas- 
sion with state legislatures. Almost every intellectual 
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and physical need has been cared for. Every depart- 
ment of knowledge and every vocation has been included 
in the curriculum. The elaborate equipment, situated in 
the most attractive locations available, with lecture halls, 
laboratories, libraries, gymnasia, athletic fields, farms, 
experiment stations, conservatories, dormitories, exten- 
sion services and superior teaching personnel, furnish 
conclusive explanation of this growth to the visitor, and 
impressively demonstrates why these schools are domin- 
ating whole states and are transforming and elevating 
their entire social, economic and political character. 
The annual budgets of several run into millions of dol- 
lars. It does not require the vision of a prophet to see 
that with the whole financial power and personal pride of 
the states behind them these state institutions will con- 
tinue their disproportionate growth in the future. 

The State University teaches everything except re- 
ligion. One of the fundamental beliefs of the American 
people is that church and state should be separate. 
Hence state supported institutions cannot engage in any 
formal religious instruction. It cannot be done le 
gally. If it could be done legally it could not be done to 
the satisfaction of people of all faiths and opinions. 
Everything is taught, except religion! The lock is beau- 
tifully made, but left without a key,—the body is beauti- 
fully formed, but lacks the breath of life-——the student 
is equipped for all functions except intelligent living, 
trained to interpret the phenomena of experience to the 
last microscopic detail, but pitifully ignorant of the 
spiritual significance of LIFE! Religion as such is 
legally excluded and the name of Christ is not mentioned. 

The value of an education depends entirely on its con- 
tent and motive. Treitschke, Nietsche, Von Humbolt 
were educators. Fagin, headmaster in Dicken’s school 
of crime was an educator. But theirs was education 
with the wrong motive. Education without religion may 
be simply the veneer that covers decaying character. It 
is not the sort of education that will solve the future’s 
problems and save the world. 
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THE PROBLEM STATED 


“The Soul of Education is the Education of the Soul.” 
The State University insistently challenges the Christian 
Church in America TO PROVIDE FOR THE MORAL 
AND SPIRITUAL TRAINING OF THE 265,000 
YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN STUDYING WITHIN 
ITS BORDERS. The university period is crucial in the 
student’s life. He is away from the restraints of home, 
confronted with the problems of new liberty, adventur- 
ing forth from the old paths into the new, open country 
of independent criticism and investigation. He experi- 
ences the mental upheaval that comes to the growing 
mind of youth, and that may be followed by a moral 
breakdown if the mental problems are not solved. 


A GREAT TASK FOR THE CHURCH. 


The Church must guide him if this crisis. It is one of 
the most pressing and important tasks that confronts 
the Church today. It is undeniable that as our future be- 
comes more and more identified with the world’s future, 
as our commercial and financial expansion will compel, 
the mantle not only of American but of world leadership 
will fall in large parts on the young men and women in 
training at these schools. The principles being implant- 
ed there, the ideals established in the hearts and minds 
of these young people will be the principles that in large 
part determine the character of future civilization. 
Therefore upon the performance of this duty, depends 
the future character of American life, the achievement 
of a world Christian program, the very life of the 
church itself. 


THE FUTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


These great schools are determining the future char- 
acter of American life. In the long run a civilization is 
made not by its merchants, its bankers and legislators 
but by its thinkers, its seers, its dreamers, who formu- 
late its philosophies, establish its principles, announce 
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its ideals. If those thinkers are materialistic, if they 
teach that life is a competition of brutes based on a doc- 
trine of “kill’’, then that belief will find reflection down 
through politics, business, literature, art, the home and 
all phases of life. Such materialism was in fact the un- 
derlying conception of much of the Science in which we 
moderns gloried. It taught us to put our trust in the 
natural “forward” movement ef humanity, instead of in 
redemption by the Christ of Calvary. We chattered con- 
fidently about the “Cosmic Urge.” 

1914 brought catastrophe. It was the legitimate child 
of such philosophy. The world is still in travail. A pro- 
fessor of history at Harvard recently stated that we have 
not seen so low a spiritual ebb since the 4th century. 
Others are confirmed in that opinion. It is always easy 
to depreciate the present and glorify “the good old days.” 
But surely “the time is out of joint.” 

What of the future? There is no hope for the world, 
for America, apart from religion. The Church must 
shape the future of American Life. She must teach. 
Especially must she challenge those imperfect natural 
philosophies, begotten in speculation and blinded by per- 
sonal pride, that have corrupted the world’s thinking and 
ruined the world’s life. The abiding places of such 
thinking have been the great Universities. There the 
scientist, the philosopher, the educator has sown the 
seeds of human glorification and social collapse. Here 
the Church must launch the attack. Her ablest minis- 
ters, the Defenders of the Faith, must occupy the uni- 
versity pulpits, not only to conserve the children’s faith 
but to challenge and refute the materialistic speculations 
that destroy religion and brutalize life. 

For this reason University Religious Work is 
especially important. To purify American thinking at 
its source, and in this way to direct the future of Ameri- 
can life the Church should be most effectively established 
and strengthened in the University Centers. 

It is scarcely too much to say that the very existence 
of the Church depends upon our ability to conserve the 
faith of these young people and train it for future ser- 
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vice. They are the ones who in large measure will have 
to do the work and carry forward the program of Chris- 
tion effort in the future. We purpose to “make Christ 
King” in American life as far as possible. Some men 
think it will be done by religious revivais that will con- 
vert the “hardened sinners.” Wiser men know that it 
will be done by training the youth of the nation in the 
knowledge and fear and love of God. Has the Church 
any responsibility then in the university centers where 
nearly three hundred thousand of our future American 
leaders are being educated this year? There is enough 
latent power in our state universities to evangelize and 
win the world for God in a generation, were it inspired 
by His Spirit and trained for His Service. And that 
same power, made sceptic and _ indifferent by 
reason of the neglect of the Church, will increasingly 
corrupt and destroy both religion and morality. We 
send out the call and strain our treasuries to send mis- 
sionaries to foreign lands, while our own America is 
50 per cent. unchurched and increasingly indifferent to 
religion. Has there not been some mistaken emphasis 
in the application of our efforts? It is estimated on the 
authority of a secretary of a large Foreign Mission 
Board that more Chinese, converted to Christianity in 
China, lose their faith after coming to American schools, 
than are converted to Christianity among the Chinese of 
America. Recently a special Japanese commission of in- 
vestigation officially reported that Christianity was a 
very beautiful religion, but that Christians in America 
did not practice it. And we will find that the source of 
this weakness is in our neglect of Christian education. 
The life of the Church and the welfare of society de- 
pend on the Christian training of the young. 


THE CHURCH COLLEGE 


It is not sufficient to point to the Church College as a 
solution. Every argument that has been made for 
Christian education is an argument for the Christian 
colleges, and surely we must establish and promote them 
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and encourage our young people to attend them. But 
with 265,000 young men and women in the state-support- 
ed institutions (almost twice as many as in the private 
schools) and the state schools growing at double the rate 
of the private schools. “This is a condition and not a 
theory that confronts us.” Shall we leave that vast hu- 
man material to its own devices? Dare we overlook 
them? Over a quarter-million! In training for Ameri- 
can and World leadership. 


LUTHERANISM’S PROBLEM 


But we are not left to our option. The facts are forc- 
ing this matter upon our attention. Over fifty per cent. 
of the young people of the Lutheran Church in higher 
institutions of learning are at state supported schools. 
There are more Lutheran students at the six state uni- 
versities of Michigan, Ohio, Illinois, Wisconsin, Minne- 
sota, and Cornell than there are in all the forty-two Lu- 
theran colleges listed in the Lutheran Almanac combin- 
ed. And there are ninety two such state institutions, not 
counting the great Federal, municipal and secular 
schools such as Columbia, Princeton, Pennsylvania, Col- 
lege of the City of New York, etc. 


THE DOOR IS OPEN 


Happily there is ground for great encouragement. If 
the state schools were hostile to student religious work 
their power and increase would be alarming. But just 
the opposite is the fact. State university presidents are 
anxious to secure the fullest support of the churches of 
all denominations in providing religious training for 
their students. The University Work Secretary of the 
Board of Education has been received by the presidents 
of the universities visited with assurances of deepest in- 
terest and encouragement. 


FIELDS WHITE TO THE HARVEST. 
The field is white to the harvest. Wise, statesmanlike 
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action is needed. The student responds as no one else 
to the appeal of great ideals. An active policy on the 
part of the Church will claim great numbers of these 
young people for Christ and the Church. An indolent 
or indifferent attitude will mean a steady loss of this in- 
estimably precious life. John R. Mott, from a wide 
knowledge of the field reports, “I know of no institutions 
that are more open to the wise and friendly and con- 
structive efforts of Christianity than the American State 
Universities.” 


THE METHODS OF UNIVERSITY STUDENT WORK. 
“THE CHURCH AT THE CENTER.” 


“The Church at the center” is the underlying principle 
of all university student work. To provide the student 
with the opportunity for a normal church life, to culti- 
vate the individual religious life by personal contact, to 
provide social life under wholesome conditions, to enlist 
in a definite program of Christian service, to inspire and 
inform by means of Bible study and mission classes, so 
that faith may be strengthened and power accumulated 
in the student for strong Christian service in the com- 
munity, to which the student may go after school days 
are past, these are the ideals of the student pastor. 


NECESSARY TOOLS. 


At every university serving a large Lutheran constitu- 
ency there should be an attractive church, conveniently 
located, with well-equipped Bible School rooms, and social 
parlors, and served by a well educated, able pastor. 
These students have a right to more than incidental care. 
The congregation must be cordial and sympathetic pref- 
erably from the university colony and personnel itself. 
The pastor must be an intellectual and spiritual guide 
and friend, in point of educational equipment the equal 
of the faculty. 

If the number of students is large the pastor should 
have an able associate of like calibre for student service 
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entirely. If the number of students is not large the pas- 
tor himself may do the work, possibly assisted by a junior 
or senior student. 


WHO SHOULD SUPPORT STUDENT WORK. 


These requirements presuppose a considerable initial 
investment and an adequate support. The Church Home 
must be adequate, and suited by its location and archi- 
tecture, to the special service of students. The pastor 
should be exceptionaily able. There should be money for 
advertising and entertainment. The parsonage affords 
a splendid basis for an approach to the students which 
can only be made through a home. If the pastor has no 
associate the support of student assistants should be in- 
cluded. Inasmuch as the work is a service to the youth 
of a whole State the support of such a work is naturally 
the responsibility and privilege of the churches of the 
whole State. It is the direct concern of those state syn- 
ods in which the state universities have large numbers of 
Lutheran students. The care of that Lutheran student 
body is their responsibility. The Lutheranism of the 
whole State places this burden on the local church. Hence 
it is the proper burden of the Church as a whole. 


OTHER DENOMINATIONS ARE AT WORK. 


The other denominations are awake to the importance 
of this new task and are taking full advantage of the op- 
portunity. They are enlisting Student Pastors, plan- 
ning and erecting splendid buildings, appropriating large 
sums. The Presbyterian Church has appropriated $5,- 
525,000 for student work in the next five years. The 
Baptists in the State of Wisconsin have raised $250,000 
for work at the University of Wisconsin, the Episcopali- 
ans $225,000, neither of whom have half as many stu- 
dents at that school as we have. We have a small chapel 
and are turning students away from services. At Illi- 
nois University the Episcopalians have finished a Girl’s 
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Hall costing thirty thousand dollars and are planning a 
Boys’ Hall to correspond. (Girls’ and Boys’ Dormitories, 
particularly for Lutheran boys and girls would be a 
profitable investment.) They have a Chaplain on the 
field and expect to erect a Chapel soon. The Presbyteri- 
~ ans have a Girls’ Hall, a beautiful church, and an endow- 
ment fund of sixty thousand dollars. The Baptists have 
a fine university church for the university colony alone, 
and support a student pastor by the Baptists of the State. 
The Congregationalists are building a new university 
church. The Methodists are now beginning the erection 
of Wesley Foundation, a combined Bible school, social 
center, dormitory and church to cost with endowment 
the staggering sum of $1,600,000. The Roman Catholics 
have an attractive chapel at the main entrance of the 
Universities of Wisconsin, and Michigan. These activi- 
ties are being duplicated everywhere. Bible schools, re- 
ligious chairs, student pastors, church dormitories are 
being established. 


A PRACTICAL CONSIDERATION—IT PAYS. 


Many of the young people from our most influential 
homes are attending the state schools. In the past we 
have lost many of them who began their drift away from 
the Church at the university. They are now leaders in 
American life, some prominent in other Churches. “I 
used to be a Lutheran” is a greeting that has met the 
University Work Secretary from University Presidents, 
Deans, Full Professors and many other people prominent 
in university life. In the twelve universities studied 
there were more faculty members who had “once been 
Lutheran” than are Lutherans now! 

These university people will be influential leaders in 
American life. They are being trained for that. They 
are among our most promising, and as a mere matter of 
self-preservation we cannot afford to let them go. Uni- 
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versity student work is not only investment in souls but 
in what promises to be unusually influential souls. 


A SOURCE OF CHURCH LEADERSHIP. 


Everywhere comes the sad report of the lack of com- 
petent men offering themselves for the ministry. The 
Church must bestir herself to obtain able young men for 
her future leadership. The great body of young men in 
our universities offers an untouched source of supply. 
Recently the president of a prominent seminary, return- 
ing from a series of “Life-work meetings” at the univer- 
sities, made the statement that at a certain great univer- 
sity with 6000 students not one man was studying for the 
ministry. Two had been but changed their minds. (AI- 
though conditions are deplorable there are at that school 
two Lutheran boys studying for the Lutheran ministry, 
recruited by a student pastor.) The general situation 
may be interpreted to mean that in the atmosphere of 
that school and among the young men of that student 
body the appeal of the ideals of religion is powerless or 
it may mean that the Church has not been sounding the 
call or doing the work it should do for that great school. 


Is there any good reason why we should limit our re- 
cruiting for life service to the less than one half of the 
available resources in the denominational colleges? These 
young men and women in the state schools are from 
Christian homes, they too have hearts and ideals, they 
too can be moved by the call to service and inspired by 
the nobility of the Master. Before we condemn, let us 
sound the call for Christian leadership, prayerfully, 
earnestly, insistently, beseechingly as becomes the great- 
ness of the need, commanding as becomes God’s owner- 
ship of every life, conscious of the accounting each must 
render of his stewardship. 


THE PAST AND THE FUTURE. 


In view of these conditions the United Lutheran 
Church through its Board of Education has established 
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a University Work Department. It is promoting work 
at 16 great university centers. The Augustana Synod 
is directly co-operating, continuing the work done during 
the period of its connection with the General Council. 
The work under way at present lacks adequate support, 
In most cases the equipment is very inadequate. There 
are a number of new centers in which work of some kind 
should be done. As the Student Work Secretary visits 
the various state schools he is constantly met with re- 
quests of administrators and Lutheran students that 
work be undertaken. As our young people have observ- 
ed the vigorous work begun by other denominations they 
have been asking where the Lutheran Church was. The 
responsibility is plainly before us. We cannot escape its 
challenge. Just recently Pres. J. A. James, of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois, wrote: “A church which does not 
look after the spiritual welfare of the young people from 
its own families is not only failing to do its duty towards 
its membership, but it is losing all the time a most valu- 
able element in the upbuilding of the Church itself.” 
“This is true even if the young people are at home with 
their parents..” “It is doubly true and the Church is 
failing in a double way, if the young people are away 
from home at the college or university.” “In the great 
universities especially with their enormous attendance, a 
Church which is not looking after its own is losing one of 
the very greatest opportunities open to it.” 


Shall we Lutherans attempt to do anything for owr 
young people who are asking us why we have not been 
at work? Or shall we be content to continue to lose 
them? 


In these days of expansion and increasing general ac- 
tivities in the Church the local pastor naturally becomes 
increasingly inclined to question the wisdom of new 
movements. But there is no questioning the grave re- 
sponsibility which here confronts us. If training our 
young, conserving the faith of our children, and recruit- 
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ing for future leadership in the Church is waste effort 
then this is waste. But if that be true, life is “full of 
sound and fury, signifying nothing.” We need to be- 
ware of parochial vision. It is a fearful thing to see the 
whole of Christ’s parish from one’s own church steeple. 
Jesus lifted up his eyes and saw the multitudes in the 
ends of the earth, and he said, “Go to the ends of the 
earth.” But these our own children. Surely in view of 
these conditions our Lutheran people will cheerfully ac- 
cept this new challenge, and adequately establish the 
work of the Church on the campuses of our great Uni- 
versities. 
Chicago, Ill. 
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ARTICLE II. 
LUTHERAN COLLEGES FOR LUTHERAN WOMEN. 


BY MISS MARY E. MARKLEY, SEC’Y. FOR WOMEN STUDENTS. 


We are told that there are three kinds of lies—white 
lies, black lies and statistics. Even at the risk of laying 
this paper open to such an implication I have chosen the 
statistical side of the subject as the basis for a brief dis- 
cussion. From the various rather inadequate sources of 
information including the Lutheran Church Year Book 
one finds in the different branches of our church 44 in- 
stitutions doing college work, either completely or in 
part. Of these 44 colleges 22 admit women and of the 22 
colleges 10 are connected with the United Lutheran 
Church. To the same part of the church belong the three 
colleges conducted exclusively for women—all of them 
in the South. The fact that 25 Lutheran colleges are 
open to the girls of our church is, however, indicative 
only in a small degree of the real situation in regard to 
attendance. In the group of 10 colleges in the United 
Lutheran Church there are enrolled 502 women doing at 
least some college work. In the group of 3 colleges for 
women alone there are 143 registered in the collegiate 
department. In both of these groups, furthermore, only 
a certain proportion of the students are Lutheran. For 
example the percentage of Lutherans in the 3 colleges 
for women is only 57 which would mean that only 82 
Lutheran girls are receiving their education thru those 
channels. The percentage rises to an average of 61 
when these three colleges are considered in connection 
with the other 10 admitting women. Out of a registra- 
tion of 645 women in these 13 colleges connected with the 
United Lutheran Church there are only 393 Lutheran 
women and more than 300 of them are in co-educational 
colleges. In the other group of 12 co-educational col- 
leges, almost exclusively Scandinavian, I had no accurate 
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way of determining either the exact number of women 
students or the number of Lutherans. 

The proportion for several reasons would be I should 
think much larger. Putting it at 85 per cent. there 
would be about 600 Lutheran women in attendance at 
these 12 institutions. If this latter figure approximates 
the truth, only a thousand Lutheran girls in the United 
States attend Lutheran colleges. This number becomes 
more amazing when one knows that in 20 universities in 
1918 there were registered as Lutherans 1894 women 
students. How many more thousands there are in the 
hundreds of other colleges and universities we hope to 
know by the end of this present academic year. 

What then are some of the implications of the fact that 
so few Lutheran girls are receiving their education in 
Lutheran colleges? First of all that parents have less 
and less to do with choosing a college for their daugh- 
ters; and second, that pastors have next to nothing to 
say in the choice. Most girls upon entering high school 
have a fairly definite idea about going to college; in fact 
they have to decide rather promptly in order to get the 
proper preparatory course. From the moment the col- 
lege desire or the college purpose is expressed, a girl be- 
gins to gather a fund of information concerning the rat- 
ings and relative merits of various institutions from 
Bryn Mawr to Leland Stanford, from McGill University 
to Tulane University. She gets first hand information 
from her friends who have preceded her to college. She 
hears her classmates laud the colleges of their choice. 
Above all she has the constant advice, good or bad, of her 
high school teachers. Little or nothing does she hear 
about church colleges. 

And the points considered in the discussions that may 
cover several years are not hard to find. Most college 
girls plan, upon receiving their degrees, to become self 
supporting. There enters, therefore, the question as to 
the possible courses offered at a given institution. 
Fewer and fewer girls are willing when thru college to 
be forced to teach because there is nothing else they can 
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do. More and more girls are looking for colleges where 
at least the last two years give a training that has a dis- 
tinct vocational or professional bent beyond that of peda- 
gogy; for example, library or secretarial work; physical 
culture or theoretical music; dietetics or bacteriology. 

The scholastic rating of an institution is considered 
too by a prospective student. Sometimes this considera- 
tion is motivated purely by the value a degree from a 
certain college may have in opening up the first lucrative 
position. Again this consideration may come about thru 
an honest desire to have none but the best educational 
advantages. However unjust and arbitrary may have 
been the federal and state attempts at classifying col- 
leges, we must admit that such classifications need to be 
made by some disinterested expert in the cause of honest 
education. And we must face the fact too that attending 
a church college is no sufficient compensation for attend- 
ing an inadequate college. The Mark Hopkins and log 
story has been told so often that we were almost led to 
believe that every log college, so to speak, has its Mark 
Hopkins—an inference far from the truth. 

Besides these classifications of institutions by educa- 
tional specialists or by requirements of state law, there 
are the various voluntary and self-determining asso- 
ciations of colleges in states and sections of the country 
to exert influence upon a student in her choice of a col- 
lege.. In the case of a woman there are, moreover, two 
other agencies which wield tremendous pressure. In the 
south it is the organization known as the Southern Asso- 
ciation of College Women. In the north it is the Asso- 
ciation of Collegiate Alumnae. Not to be eligible upon 
graduation for these associations may mean little to a 
girl while in college, but it means much to her in later 
years if she follows a profession and it may mean much 
in advice which she gives to prospective students. 

Another point for consideration in the choice of an 
alma mater connects itself with the type of college. The 
Lutheran Church, possibly thru policy, certainly thru 
practice, has committed itself strongly to co-education. 
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In the United Lutheran Church there are only two col- 
leges of wide influence which do not at least admit 
women. Without any attempt to consider the question 
of co-education as such, let us see what a girl who 
chooses a co-educational college has the right to expect. 
First of all she rightly assumes that she will have the 
same scholastic opportunities, the same lectures, class 
room and laboratory work as the men, in the courses in 
which she meets men.. Besides the purely mental de- 
velopment she knows, as she once did not that she needs 
and wants physical training so well planned and given 
that it becomes corrective as well as developing. Has 
she a right to expect that in this college where she goes 
to prepare herself for future usefulness, she will have a 
place as an individual in class meetings, literary socie- 
ties, and similar democratic organizations so that she 
may develop initiative and possible leadership? May she 
demand good dormitory conditions? May she require 
a well-directed rational social life? Ought she to hope 
for close contact with women in the faculty—above all 
a Dean of Women—who in intelligence, personality and 
spirituality embody and visualize some of her youthful 
ideals? Ought she to look for a Christian organization 
in addition to the Church and the Sunday School in 
which she can practice responsible leadership as well as 
strength in her spiritual nature? 

Suppose that in all the points so far mentioned a Lu- 
theran girl should find what she wants in a Lutheran 
college. She might have these same advantages, too, in 
scores of other colleges. The query forces itself upon 
us: Does the Lutheran college have a distinctive contri- 
bution to make to the Lutheran woman, or is the Lu- 
theran college for her solely and distinctly an accommo- 
dation? The Lutheran college educates men for the min- 
istry and it educates splendid wives for these same min- 
isters and missionaries. But how many women candi- 
dates for the foreign fields are there today in our col- 
leges? Where are being educated the future teachers of 
our own schools? Why are not more of the teachers on 
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Lutheran faculties Lutheran women? And to continue 
this series of practical questions, which are more easily 
asked than answered, does the church college give the 
girl a wider knowledge and a consequent deeper love for 
her church? This Fall there was forwarded to my desk 
by a Lutheran woman a letter written to her by a Y. W. 
C. A. secretary. In it the secretary at great length ex- 
plained that in her travels she had visited a Lutheran 
college in which the girls had some money for missions 
but they did not know to whom to forward the contribu- 
tion. 

Then to pass on to the spiritual development of the 
Lutheran girl at the Lutheran college. She has the best 
advantages of normal Sunday School and congregational 
life we hope. Is she shown too how to benefit by the Y. 
W. C. A. organization, the summer student conferences, 
the great gatherings such as has just been held in Des 
Moines? And is she taught to distinguish between the 
dross and the gold in these inspirational movements? 
Furthermore has she as a Lutheran student something 
distinctive to add to these movements in practice and in 
faith? She needs the fire and the enthusiasm that she 
can gain in contact with fellow Christian students and 
great student leaders and through that contact she is 
sometimes aroused to constructive Christian action. 

And here arises the conviction that the college can 
help guide women into a larger field of work in our 
church. Can there not be evolved courses that will 
equip a girl for the Christian service she so often craves? 
By creating a supply of such well equipped women the 
colleges would help create the demand for them in our 
church. Then we might hear less frequently from some 
of our most earnest college girls sentiments of this 
nature: “I want to work among children; would prefer 
the work to be under the direction of the Church”. “I 
would offer my services to the Church if there were some 
place open”. “I have not considered the claims of the 
Church for so far as I know there has been no opening 
for social service work”. The altruistic impulse, the so- 
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cial service ideal, can be raised to the Christian service 
plane of thought and action. Many women of power will 
not become missionaries, deaconesses, or teachers. There 
are increasing opportunities for Christian women in in- 
stitutional and congregational work of all other denom- 
inations. The short cut training does not suffice. 
Salaried leaders and organizers in parish work, 
especially in city parishes, would be a definite assistance 
to the advance of the Kingdom by our Lutheran Church. 
Right now there are several city pastors asking for 
college women who can act as their assistants in work 
among young people and in training the teachers of the 
Bible School. Cannot the Lutheran college help make it 
possible for a larger number of Lutheran women to 
place their abilities and talents as a gift to their God on 
the altars of their own church? 
New York. 
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ARTICLE III. 
THE BIBLE AS A FACTOR IN HIGHER EDUCATON 
BY REV. PROF P. S. VIG. 


As Lutherans we believe and confess that the Bible is 
the Word of God and as such the supreme rule for faith 
and practice. At least that is what we have learned in 
our homes, have been taught in our schools, and we have 
that doctrine as article I in our congregational and syn- 
odical constitutions. And we are ready to defend that 
doctrine both in opposition to Rome and the so-called 
“higher criticism”. When we have done that much, we 
feel that we have done our duty, and quietly put our 
Bibles up on the shelves and give our time and thoughts 
to most anything else, in order to get on in the world and 
be like other people. 

We therefore find in only too many of our homes that 
the daily papers and the weekly and monthly magazines 
have taken the place of the Bible, the daily Scripture 
lesson and family devotion. We therefore also find that 
they, that come to us from such homes, are more worldly 
than Christian, seek more entertainment than for in- 
struction and edification. 

It is considered a great thing if, once in a while, they 
can find their way to the house of common worship. 
They come there, not for worship, but for entertainment, 
judging the sermon by the newspapers, instead of judg- 
ing the newspapers by what they have learned from the 
Bible, and what else could we expect? A Danish proverb 
has it: “As the old sing, so the young peep.” 

And coming now to our schools, where future America 
is training today to step into the places of the older 
generation tomorrow and carry the world onward or 
downward; what place, if any, has the Scriptures; the 
supreme rule for faith and practice there? In our con- 
gregations we have our Sunday schools, vacation-schools, 
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Bible classes, and I think most Lutheran colleges have, 
not only their daily chapel exercises, Christian Students’ 
Societies, and some of them, also Bible classes, Bible 
courses or whatever the names may be. But, if I am not 
misinformed, most schools make the partaking of such 
classes optional. What credits are allowed those who 
do partake, I am unable to say. 


As I understand, most schools make athletics obliga- 
tory for their students, and I think, rightly so. Gymnas- 
tics, then, is considered necessary for our young people, 
while study of the Bible, the Book, the only Book which 
can make young and old wise unto salvation, is not. 
How far such a state of affairs agrees with our confes- 
sion of the Bible as the supreme rule for faith and prac- 
tice, I need not take time to discuss, but it certainly does 
but ill agree with the word of the apostle Paul to his son, 
Timothy: “Exercise thyself unto godliness. For bodily 
exercise profiteth little, but godliness is profitable unto 
all things, having promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.” (I Tim. 4: 7-8). The apostle is 
here speaking of “gymnastics”, and he gives the bodily 
kind of these a rather low place, at least comparatively 
so. It is needless to say that the apostle would be con- 
sidered entirely out of date by modern educators, as far 
as his views of physical culture is concerned,—but fellow 
teachers and fellow workers, I am painfully aware of the 
fact, that this is not the only point in which we workers 
in modern times and modern school life disagree with the 
great scholar among the apostles, for we seem to have 
come to the point where, instead of the Christian school 
instructing the world, as its duty is and always is, the 
world and its spirit has forced itself into the school and 
told us, in terms not to be misunderstood, what it wants 
and how it wants it, and if we be willing to accede to its 
requests, well and good, and if not others will. In order 
not to lose all, we have yielded and compromised, in hope 
to save as much as possible. Such, in my opinion, is the 
position of many earnest and Christian school men in 
our times. What the world wants now as of old is 
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“Panem et circenses’”, bread and entertainment, as much 
and as cheap as possible. The rest are electives. But 
the word of God is the bread of life for young and old, 
the sure guide to true and eternal joy. I shall now come 
to my subject. In the first place let me say: 

I. The young people in our schools need the Bible. 
As Christian teachers we ought to remember that when 
we stand in our classrooms, we have before us, not only 
the future citizens and leaders of our country, but also 
human beings, created for eternity, blessed eternity, and 
we ought also to remember that when we teach, we sow 
in the most important soil that can be found in this or in 
another country, and we plant in hope that the seed will 
grow and in time yield its fruit. It is not too much to 
ask that a true teacher should remember that his office is 
of the very highest order, be his salary large or small. 
If he be not aware thereof, he is no teacher. 

In the school room we have before us men and women 
in the most important, the most decisive, the most im- 
pressionable period of their lives, without they them- 
selves knowing it. But we ought to know. The great 
Danish Psychologist, Soren Kierkegaard has said: 
“Youth is the time, when the soul is seeking its destina- 
tion.” And the well known poet, Grundtvig, said: 
“Youth is the creative hour of the Spirit.” The Bible 
says: ‘“Train up the child (the Danish translation 
has “the young”) in the way he should go, and when he 
is old, he will not depart from it.” (Proverbs 22:6.) A 
spoiled youth is a spoiled life. A clean Christian youth 
is one of the greatest assets in life. Young Christians 
are the best Christians, young infidels the most harmful 
infidels. Christ did not choose old, but young men to be 
his apostles, he did not choose an old Nicodemus, but the 
young Peter and his companions. 


During their school years the young people choose 
their ideals, their standards and views of life, and we 
their teachers, contribute our part, directly and indirect- 
ly, in making these choices, and if we know what we are 
about, we will give, ought to give our very best, give it 
gladly and give it fully. This being the case, is it right 
that Bible study is not included as an obligatory part in 
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the curricula of our schools, especially of our higher 
schools? Are not our schools a part of the confessing 
and working church, an important part at that? Well, 
it might be answered, the young people come to our 
schools to get a liberal preparatory education, and not 
for religious instruction! I am not so sure of that, but 
even if it were so, ought we practically to admit that 
such an education is attainable without including the 
things pertaining to God and the soul? As if we were 
ignorant of the fact, that it was into a well informed 
world that Christ came in the fullness of time, a world 
that for very wisdom knew not God in his wisdom, a 
world without hope, because without God. And igno- 
rant of the fact also that we are surrounded by such a 
world today, an educated world, full of gods, but still 
without God, full of hopes, but still without Hope. Is it, 
then, for the extension of such a world that we are doing 
our school work, or is it not? 

We ought by this time to know that an education 
without God and his word as its living center, is one of 
the most dangerous things a person can possess. The 
real leaders in riots and revolutions are, as a rule, men 
with such an education. A sharp tool, put into the hands 
of a madman or a fool, is a dangerous thing, both for 
himself and for the community in which he moves. We 
have seen only too many cases of that to wish for any 
more. 

And now, speaking of “Higher Education”, is it not 
its idea to lead the students through an epitome of the 
world’s history and attainments in the different di- 
rections up till now? Or, to use other terms, the 
achievements of man, his attempts to build a world and 
solve its problems without God, putting himself, or crea- 
tions of his own mind, in the place of God? Just as the 
world is doing, or trying to do, till this very day aiming 
through higher education to reach what the past has 
failed to do. This being the case, is it right to leave the 
young exposed to such trials and temptations without of- 
fering him or her the best possible help, the word of God, 
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a power of God unto salvation for every one who be- 
lieves, whether he be Greek or Barbarian, that is educat- 
ed or uneducated, a college student or a common laborer? 

A higher education should aim to be a complete and 
not a partial education. But how can it be a full educa- 
tion as long as it mainly cultivates the brain and the 
body, while the heart, the deeper nature of man is left, 
if not to starve, then to subsist on food that never can 
satisfy? And with what right do we speak of higher 
education, as long as the highest wisdom is withheld 
from those being educated, viz, to fear God and follow 
his word? 

Yes, it may be said, but we emphasize the necessity of 
moral education in modern school life, a moral education 
much finer and more finished than of any former age, 
and when we urge the necessity of physical culture for 
the students, we have an eye on the moral value of such 
exercises, which reminds me of my school days when I 
was taught ethics through a course of Scandinavian 
mythology. Good and well, as far as the eye is concern- 
ed, but, coming to the heart of the matter, does it not 
amount to the same thing as trying to get a river without 
a source, fruits without a tree, a body without a soul? 
Both athletics and mythology are good for their use, 
without being specially fit for a course in practical ethics. 

As far as my limited experience goes, athletics are 
more fit to call forth the animal in man, and as such re- 
minding us of what man originally was according to 
modern science. 

We are taught that he is an animal, not created by and 
for God, but evolved from lower forms of existence, and 
now on his way to higher forms influenced by circum- 
stances, the most favorable circumstances, and more 
especially by higher education. According to this, edu- 
cation is really an advanced form of animal training, 
physically, morally, esthetically, commercially, and I 
know not what. It would seem that education so far has 
been at best only partially successful, so many traces of 
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animalism crop out in the different phases of modern 
life, literature not excepted. 

Religion is left to come, if not by itself, then in some 
other way and some other time. In other words, the ex- 
hortation of our Lord has been completely reversed as if 
he had said: “Seek ye first all other things, and the 
kingdom of God and his righteousness shall be added un- 
to you.” Such being the drift of the times in which we 
live and move, what are we going to do? Follow the 
stream in order to gain influence? Or try to practice 
our confession as Lutherans also in the classroom, re- 
membering the verdict of history, that the best influence 
and true progress has hitherto followed those in whose 
lives, as individuals and nations, the Bible has been a live 
reality, and as it was in the past, so it will be in the 
future. 

I therefore plead for our Lutheran youth and for our 
Bible. Let us not educate our youth without the Bible 
or in contrast to the Bible, not above the Bible, but with 
the Bible and into the Bible, it will stay with them 
through life. Then we can hope for a true Christian 
youth, a Christian family life, a Christian nation. I do 
not plead for popular dogmatics or ethics, but for the 
Bible, study of the Bible. I want our young people to 
search the Scriptures and see for themselves, if these 
things be so (Acts 17 : 11), in which they have been in- 
instructed. They learn it, need it, and we owe it to them, 
now maybe as never before. And we owe it to the people 
who have built and upheld our institutions of learning. 


They were Bible Christians and want their children to 
be. 


II. OUR YOUNG PEOPLE WANT THE BIBLD. 


More than one young man has told me how it pained 
him, during his attendance at the University, to hear the 
teachings of the Bible assailed, from day to day, if not 
directly by his teachers, so much by his textbooks and his 
older fellowstudents. He had his Bible with him from 
home, had learned his Bible history and Catechism like 
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other Lutheran boys. But here he was among people 
who were supposed to know better. They were many, 
he alone. They railed at prayer, belief in miracles and 
he had no assistance from any quarter. What could and 
should he do? Here is where a Bible class ought to come 
in, with room for questions from the students and help 
and assistance form the teacher. God only knows how 
many of its young people the Lutheran church has lost 
and is losing year after year, because of its neglect to 
provide them with sufficient Bible knowledge as a safe- 
guard in the hour of trial and temptation. Certainly, 
the young people want the Bible as a part of their pre- 
paratory studies. 

Our young people want the Bible. Witness the many 
that have taken and are taking a course of Bible study in 
one of the many Bible schools of the reformed church 
communities in this country, and have been taught to 
read the Scriptures through their glasses, and, as a con- 
sequence, are lost to the church that reared them and in- 
doctrinated them in childhood. We have sown what 
others reap, because we did not care for them enough to 
give them their meat in due season. But such lament- 
able facts certainly prove that the young people of our 
time want the Bible, the Universal Book, the Book of all 
the time and the Book, also, for all ages of human life, 
and not least the age of youth. How much we have 
neglected in not meeting that want! 

Young people want the Bible, if you will open it for 
them and guide them in reading and using it. That is 
proved by the Bible classes that have been started at our 
institutions of learning in late years. That young peo- 
ple want to see with their own eyes the Scripture pas- 
sages, they have learned when children, in the connection 
with which they are found in the redemption as we gave 
it in the Bible. They want to see the story they know 
from their Bible history, in a new light and with new 
lessons for them in their present state. And they are in- 
terested in seeing God’s dealings with men and women of 
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the same flesh and blood as we. His wounderful love to- 
wards sinners in its many ratifications. 

The Bible is a divine book, but none the less the most 
human of all books, the most helpful and most hopeful, 
and therefore also the most interesting. We sin against 
our students in not doing our very best to interest them 
in it both by example and instruction. 

Our life and hope are bound up in that book for time 
and eternity, certainly we ought to be interested in it and 
interest others. 


III. HOW TO GUIDE THE YOUNG PEOPLE INTO THE BIBLE. 


The Lutheran church is preeminently the church of 
pure doctrine, and may it always be so! For without pure 
doctrine pure life is an impossibility. But in being this 
the Lutheran church has both its strength and its weak- 
ness. Its strength, because it is the command of Christ 
to teach the nations to keep what he has commanded. 
And speaking of Holy Scripture, the apostle says first: 
It is profitable for doctrine! And may we never cease to 
be thankful for the pure doctrine of our church in its 
confessions, sermons, devotional books and text-books 
for children and young people! 

But also its weakness, because only too often do the 
things just mentioned take the place of the Bible itself 
in the use and estimation of our people, the waterpail 
taking the place of the well! And when we say: All 
scripture is given by inspiration of God, we mean 
especially the proof passages for our Lutheran doctrinal 
points, as if the rest of Scripture was there only for the 
sake of them. And quite often we find people, who are 
perfectly at home in the doctrine of our church, having 
but a limited knowledge of the Bible itself. This cer- 
tainly is not what it ought to be. But it seems to me that 
this is the main cause for so many of our people falling 
prey to erratics, who claim to use the Bible, the whole 
Bible, for their textbook. By Bible study I do not mean 
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study of the usual proof passages only, but study of the 
Bible itself, for I believe that it is with the Bible as it is 
with the sun: It is its own best defence and its own best 
proof. 

Nor do I mean outlining of the contents of one or more 
biblical books, as I think is much used in some of the 
Bible schools. Such outlines may be very useful as an 
auxiliary, of course, but it is not the thing itself. First 
and foremost I wish to have the class to read the Bible 
itself, and try to understand what they read, and the 
teacher assuring himself of this by asking questions, en- 
couraging the class to ask about that which is not under- 
stood, and then referring to other parts of Scripture 
where help can be found. In so doing he will give the 
class the impression that the Bible is a whole, an organ- 
ism with many parts and not a random collection of 
texts which only too often are used as pretexts by so- 
called preachers. I want the class to understand the 
Bible is a living organism with the living Christ as its 
center, and as such it is the universal testimony for him 
as the way, the truth and the life, and that those who in 
faith receive that testimony are God’s people, in spite of 
all the political, intellectual, and social difference. 

And I want to impress upon the young the fact that the 
Bible contains a most wonderful history, beginning and 
ending in eternity in history of redemption, our redemp- 
tion, and therefore a history in which we ought to be 
especially interested, because our hope is bound up in it 
for time and eternity. And as to the inspiration of the 
Bible I want to impress upon the young the fact, that the 
Bible was not only inspired when it was written by 
prophets, apostles and other holy men, that it is not only 
inspired today, but also inspiring because it is the means 
whereby the Spirit of God is transmitted to our human 
souls, regenerating them into the kingdom of God on the 
mercies of Christ who died for us in order that we should 
live, in and for him. For the sake of that highest educa- 
tion which can make sinners wise unto salvation through 
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faith in Christ Jesus, I earnestly plead for the Bible, the 
study of the Bible, as a factor in higher education for our 
young people, and I feel convinced that the sooner we 
acknowledge it as such and make earnest use of it 
the better for ourselves, our schools, our students, the 
future of our church and our country. 
Trinity Seminary, 
Blair, Neb. 





THE REFORMATION. 


ARTICLE IV. 
THE REFORMATION.’ 
BY MARION JUSTUS KLINE 


The Margrave of Brandenburg, one of the Protestant 
Princes of the Reformation, was challenged for calling 
himself a Lutheran. This was his reply. “I was not 
baptised into the name of Luther. He is not my God and 
Saviour. I do not rest my faith in him. I am not saved 
by him. Therefore, in this sense Iam no Lutheran. But 
if I be asked whether with my lips and heart I profess 
the doctrines which God restored to light by the instru- 
mentality of His blessed servant Luther, I neither hesi- 
tate nor am ashamed to call myself a Lutheran”. 

This is an adequate and accurate statement of our at- 
titude to the great Reformer. 

In its truest analysis the purpose of the observance of 
the 402nd anniversary of the Protestant Reformation is 
to make such a review and study of the great underlying 
principles of that movement, an increasing appreciation 
of its rediscovery of truth and the application of that 
truth to vital Christian life, as to cause new inspiration 
and consecration of life and effort to the larger and wid- 
er, the fuller and freer dissemination of that truth. As 
faithful though humble stewards of this heritage it is our 
hope and desire as Lutherans that out of this treasure of 
truth all men may be enriched. 

Our primary purpose is not to exalt a great and good 
man. He does not need this at our hands. Catholic and 
Protestants, Lutheran and non-Lutheran, poet and 
author, scholar and statesman, leaders in every realm of 
thought and action, have paid to him the highest and 
loftiest of tributes. Luther himself is the first one to re- 
buke such laudation. He counted himself nothing but 


1 An address delivered on the 402d Anniversary of the Refor- 
mation. H 
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his Christ everything. “Not unto us ‘O Lord—not unto 
us, but unto Thy name be all glory” was the constant, the 
unchanging attitude of his whole life. Our purpose to- 
day is one of which he would most heartily approve—to 
give honor and glory unto that Lord and Master whom 
Luther served with such unfailing loyalty and unswerv- 
ing devotion. And added to this is our whole-hearted 
desire to make the truth of the Reformation of larger 
and deeper influence in our own lives and in the lives of 
the men and women of our times. May the men and 
women of our generation catch the truer and wider 
vision of the world-wide character of the truth of the 
Reformation. 

The scholarship of the Church of our Lord, within and 
without our own communion, with pre-eminent ability, 
accuracy of statement, clearness of vision, dispassionate 
discussion and true appreciation, have brought to us in 
an adequate way the intellectual and theological results 
which have accrued to the Church and the Christian 
world from the Reformation. Ably, adequately and ex- 
haustively this has been done. The literary records of 
the Reformation—its products and results are a rich 
treasury for the whole of Christendom. 

Today our simple purpose is to remind you of certain 
practical truths which have come to us out of the Re- 
formation and which are applicable to all times and all 
peoples because of their permanence and the universality 
of their application to vital Christian life. 

In the compass of this hour it is not possible to do 
other than barely suggest some of these to you. They 
cannot be adequately discussed. This you will do for 
yourself better than I can do it for you. Many which 
will occur to you personally and which are of the largest 
moment will not be referred to because they do not come 
within the purpose of this discussion. 

The Reformation of the Sixteenth Century has a defi- 
nite and vitally needed message for the Twentieth Cen- 
tury. 

Truth *3 not temporary and evanescent. Truth is per- 
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manent and abiding. Truth knows not decades and cen- 
turies simply. Truth claims eternity for its realm. 
Men, through whom God gives truth te the world are not 
for their age alone but for all ages. There is but one Ul- 
timate and Final Source of life, light and truth. From 
that absolute life—we have the power of the endless life. 
From that source of all light, all our torches are enkind- 
led. From that fountain of all truth—we draw our sup- 
plies of all truth. 

“The whole world is astir in its search after truth. 
The torches of the seekers are flashing in flame and 
smoke through every obscure angle, cave and corner of 
nature. Science is leading earnest hosts, uncovering the 
realities of matter and mind and calling men on to a 
more thorough and up to a higher acquaintance with the 
works and ways of God. All accessible realms are en- 
tered; and from burning suns and radiant constellations, 
down to geologic granites, water dripping caves and 
ocean bottoms, each nook and crevice, sunbeam and crys- 
tal, each fruit and flower, each leaf and bud, cell and 
atom, is questioned and cross questioned for its truth, 
for its revelation of being and life, its disclosure of the 
thought and working of the Creator”. There are certain 
underlying and fundamental things which we shall need 
to fix definitely in our minds that we may come to the 
fullest appreciation and clearest understanding of these 
underlying truths. I shall state my thought in a series 
of questions. My first question is 

I. What was the Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury in its ultimate analysis? Many and varied are the 
answers given to this question. As different men view 
this great movement from divers standpoints—so one or 
more outstanding phases are emphasized. A composite 
and comprehensive consideration is necessary to ade- 
quate definition. 

Personally it is helpful to me to think of the Reforma- 
tion as a movement. This word suggests action, vitality, 
life. Whether we think of the Reformation in that phase 
of its activity which has to do with its return to and re- 
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emphasis of the principles of pristine Christianity, or 
the ongoings of those principles in their reconstruction 
and re-animation and renewal of the life of the Church 
and the individual Christian—it is one and the same 
principle. It is action, it is nobility, it is life. It is the 
opposite of stagnation, of immobility, of death. 

It is only destructive in that it rids life of the nega- 
tively useless and the positively harmful. It is construc- 
tive in its upbuilding of life upon the old foundations of 
truth, from which the debris of error of a false super- 
structure has been cleared away. 

This thought has been most admirably expressed by 
Dean Bauslin when he says “The Reformation was 
neither a revolution nor a mere restoration, though it in- 
cluded elements of both. It was negative and destruct- 
ive toward error, but positive and constructive toward 
truths. It was conservative as well as progressive and 
built up new institutions in the place of those it tore 
down. The movement associated with the name of 
Luther struck its roots deep into the past and bore rich 
and permanent fruits in the future. In the Reformers 
day the Church had wandered long in a maze of funda- 
mental religious error. It was his task to lead her back 
to the true end for which she exists, to free her from 
many a blemish and offense and open once again before 
her the possibility of healthy development. When St. 
Paul came into Europe he was confronted with this ques- 
tion of fundamental importance, ‘What must I do to be 
saved’ to which he gave the equally fundamental reply 
‘Believe on the Lord Jesus Christ and thou shalt be sav- 
ed’. In that answer he expressed the secret of the Re- 
formation of the Sixteenth century. Jesus Christ came 
into the world to save sinners and blessed does that man 
become who believes on him, who in confident trust gives 
himself to Christ as his Saviour and looks only to Him as 
the ground of his salvation. This is the chief content of 
the gospel which no one had ever proclaimed with the 
strength and clearness of Paul. ‘Therefore we hold that 
man becomes just without the works of the law through 
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faith alone’. In the Church in which Luther had grown 
up, nothing had grown so distorted, hidden and forgot- 
ten, as this fundamental truth. The supreme debt which 
the world owes to Luther is what he restored to Christen- 
dom, this great principle enunciated by the apostle to the 
Gentiles in the first century”. 

This principle I believe is the primal and fundamental 
truth of the Reformation. Many other principles of mo- 
ment and importance to the life of Christendom comes to 
us from the Reformation, but they are all subordinate 
to or corollaries of it. It is the centre of the whole con- 
troversy. Its disregard is the source of all other errors 
and abuses. Rome’s departure from primitive, scriptur- 
al Christianity began when she substituted other things 
for the perfect satisfaction of the law by the death of 
Christ and practically disannulled and disavowed the 
truth that faith in Christ alone is the one condition of 
salvation. 

“In the church of Luther’s day, Peter held every inch 
of the ground by immemorial tenure and the apostle to 
the Gentiles had been driven forth to find a home and 
friends elsewhere.” Luther’s chief strength in the good 
fight of the Reformation was found in the circumstances 
that he stood up in his strength, in his time and place, to 
contend for the teaching of Paul the Apostle, who was 
dethroned by the Church. My Second question is 

II. What were some of the chief contributing causes 
which produced the Reformation of the Sixteenth Cen- 
tury? 

D’Aubigne says “The Reformation is the result of two 
distinct forces, the revival of learning and the resurrec- 
tion of God’s Word”. One in commenting on this state- 
ment says “it is nearer the truth to say that the Re- 
formation followed the resurrection of God’s Word and 
that this resurrection was due, under God, to the revival 
of learning”’. 

Whilst this is undoubtedly the logical sequence, yet it 
is impossible to fix any clear lines of demarcation, as to 
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where either begins or ends. The two so merge as to be 
inseparable and indissoluble. 

As surely as the magnetic needle swings true to the 
pole, so the revival of learning points the way to the 
Word of God and its study. And this study, beginning 
in a literary and philological motive speedily laid hold of 
the hearts and consciences of men and opened a highway 
for the Reformation of religion. 

Upon every page of this review there is clearly and 
unmistakably evident the girdings and guidings of the 
Spirit of God. The late Prof. Dr. E. J. Wolf once wrote: 

“The awakening of the human mind from its mediae- 
val stupor, the incitement to intellectual freedom and ac- 
tivity, the boldness of inquiry and of criticism which at- 
tended this movement was in the highest degree pre- 
judicial to the old order; ‘‘a” The enlargement of the 
area of human thought, the multiplication of subjects for 
investigation and the universal impulse felt to freely 
prosecute investigation and to exercise individual judg- 
ment was everywhere tantamount to revolution and re- 
form. It was as if the light of day had suddenly fallen 
upon a dark hemisphere and revealed to the gaze and 
horror of all, the frightful disorders and putrefactions 
that abounded. “b’” The absurdities of the schoolmen, 
the rapacity of the bishops, the ignorance of the priests, 
the gluttony and idleness of the monks, were held up to 
merciless ridicule in the writings of the humanists. 
Under the glare of this strong light the papal system was 
brought into reproach, its hoary structure was shaken 
to the base, the confidence of all classes in its infallible 
authority was subverted and its leadership and spiritual 
supervision which had for ages remained unchallenged 
was deemed no longer necessary or adequate’’. 

Hallam writes—“The greater part of literature after 
the 12th century may be considered as artillery leveled 
against the clergy. The literature of Germany a little 
before the Reformation was employed as the vehicle for 
castigating vices of priests and monks. Dante and 
Petrarch signallized the beginning of a National litera- 
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ture by their denunciations of the vices and usurpations 
of the papacy. Chaucer in England shows the same 
hostility. Everywhere we find bitter censure of the arro- 
gance, wealth and tyrrany of the ecclesiastics.” 

It would be a serious mistake to suppose that the chief 
service rendered to the Reformation by the humanists 
was of a destructive nature. This would be very far 
from the truth and from an accurate appreciation of the 
constructive work which they rendered in preparing the 
way for the Reformation. 

Invaluable as were the services of these literary lights 
in scattering the darkness and thereby spreading and in- 
tensifying the conviction that a thorough reform was 
needed, it was not only in this way that they were the 
pioneers of the Reformation. ‘They did a positive wor! 
the value and extent of which it is impossible to over- 
estimate. They diffused over their age a love of learn- 
ing, they awakened a spirit of inquiry and criticism, but 
above all by their philological studies they opened to 
men’s minds the incomparable treasures of the Scrip- 
tures after having created a literary taste which was 
quick to discern their measureless superiority to the 
writings of the theologians and the schoolmen. Whilst 
they kept protesting that it was not their purpose to 
strike at the faith of the Church, they dealt it a fatal 
blow by practically placing the Bible in its matchless 
style and priceless contents above the teachings of the 
doctors’’. 

“It was especially in Germany that the service of 
humanism was earnestly given to the interests of a puri- 
fied Christianity. Reuchlin, for instance, one of its fore- 
most humanists wrote a Greek grammar, which greatly 
facilitated the study of that language and therewith of 
the original new Testament, and was the first to publish 
both a Hebrew grammar and dictionary, thus furnishing 
the key to the long-sealed book of life, providing men 
with a touchstone by which they might judge of the 
teachings of the church and test the doctrines of the Re- 
formers when they came to be promulgated, and laying 
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a sure foundation upon which the work of the Reforma- 
tion could be effected. Luther himself acknowledged the 
work of Reuchlin and said—“The Lord has been at work 
in you that the light of Holy Scriptures might again 
shine into that Germany where it had so long been ex- 
tinct’’. 

In England also the literary movement was directly 
and powerfully conducive to the Reformation. Nowhere 
else had this movement penetrated so far into the ranks 
of the ruling classes as in that Kingdom. “a” Henry 
VIII was himself the most learned prince of that era. 
Vulgar and sensual as he was, it is said of him that he 
could not live without the learned. His court was turn- 
ed into a rendezvous for the representatives of classical 
culture. “There was Thomas More, inspired by a love of 
knowledge and in full sympathy with the advancing 
spirit of the age, representing in his ‘Utopia’ a state of 
religion which was certainly very far removed from the 
practices and principles of the existing hierarchy. Even 
Wolsey could not resist the popular tide but affecting 
humanism and intent on keeping with the fashions of the 
day he took to confiscating monasteries and founding 
colleges with the revenues thus acquired. There was 
Colet, dean of St. Pauls, whose lectures at Oxford caused 
as great alarm to the schoolman as they gave delight to 
all who had come under the influence of the new awaken- 
ing, whose Gospel sermons held London spell-bound. 
London was a new Athens, “b” and hither, towering 
above all other literary men of his age, except Melanch- 
thon came Erasmus, to whose sojourn in England 
and especially to whose intimate relations with 
the sovereign the philosophic historian must in great 
part ascribe the Reformation of the English Church. His 
numerous writings in which he held up to merciless ridi- 
cule the idleness, illiteracy, self indulgence and absurd 
practices of the monks, fell like enchantment upon the 
public mind and were read with infinite amusement by 
all who sympathized with the new studies and by thous- 
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ands who did not calculate the effect of this telling satire 
in abating popular reverence for the Church.” 

But the hand of Erasmus put forth a volume more 
effectual in the creation of a new spiritual life than his 
scathing satires. The glory of achieving the English Re- 
formation was reserved for the Word of God by which 
alone the truth and the Church of Christ can be main- 
tained in the world. “a” The crowning work of human- 
ism was the appearance of Erasmus’ edition of the new 
Testament, the most brilliant, the most memorable of all 
his productions. No copies of the Scriptures were then 
accessible save the Vulgate, known to be full of errors 
and obscurities and nothing could have been more oppor- 
tune or more important than the publication of the pure 
and original text of the new Testament at this juncture. 
A new Latin translation and learned annotations accom- 
panied the volume and it found its way at once among all 
fields of learning and especially in England where 
groups of students at the universities were poring over 
its pages with rapture and in animated circles, discus- 
sing its saving truths. One writer of the period says, 
“Never- had any book produced such an enthusiasm. It 
was in every hand’. It was a great and notable contri- 
bution to the cause of the Reformation and the chief 
pioneer work which the humanists did. 

“How wonderful are the successive stages in the 
agency of divine providence”. First there is kindled in 
the human mind a desire for learning. The study of 
languages becomes the vehicle for gratifying this pas- 
sion. The reading of the Scripture follows, at first pure- 
ly in the interests of literature. Their vivifying power 
produces spirited awakening among the learned and 
these in turn by their philological attainments are able 
to translate them into the language of the people and 
these again by the universal impulse which the literary 
movement had given to all classes had become capable of 
reading them. Thus the regeneration of religion was the 
inevitable consequence of the restoration of letters. 

My third question is: 
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III. What was the effect of the Reformation upon the 
eurrent conception and prevalent theory of the place and 
power of the Church in the life of the Christian be- 
liever? 

We now approach one of the greatest and most mo- 
mentous phases of the Reformation, particularly with 
reference to its vitally practical aspects. Here we find a 
radical—a_ revolutionary departure from accepted 
formulas and dicta, which had the influence and prestige 
of centuries. It was the shock of this radical change 
which made Rome realize, in a measure at least, the ti- 
tanie character of the struggle initiated by the Monk of 
Wittenberg. 

Next to the translation of the Holy Scriptures into the 

rnacular by Luther,—the most momentous literary 
product of the Reformation is the Augsburg Confession. 
This was the work of Melanchthon the greatest scholar 
f his time.. “Its great theme is the Gospel of our Lord 
Jesus Christ as the centre of all Scriptures and the key 
to all its mysteries. The Augsburg Confession is the ap- 
plication of the Gospel to individual life. It is in this 
onfession that we most — discern the radical and 
revolutionary character of the Reformation.’ 

Its negative part, the saeesnain and corrections of 
prevalent abuses and its positive part, the formulation of 
the truths of spiritual life are unequalled in all literature 

_Clearness of vision and definiteness of conception. 
rdical and rang apee as its proposals were it won 
nstant acceptance because of its reasonableness of posi- 

n, its convincing power and its appeal to the Holy 

iptures as over against decrees of popes and councils 
of the Church. Beyond all peradventure—its author 
was inspired by the Holy Spirit. 
most satisfactory brief statement of its central 
truths which has come under my notice is that from the 
ven of Dean Jacobs of Mt. Airy. In his epitome he 
writes: “God is no longer a far distant monarch, or a 
stern judge, but in Christ our reconciled Father. His 
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love is the one attribute in which all other divine attri- 
butes blend. 

“Christ is no longer a new lawgiver, offering salvation 
on terms somewhat easier indeed than Moses, yet the 
same in kind, and approachable only through a series of 
mediators on earth and in heaven (saints, angels, Mary), 
but the one and only Mediator between God and man, 
nearer and more concerned for us than those bound by 
the closest ties. 

“Redemption is no longer the payment of the Law’s 
demands for some, but for all sins; not the provision of a 
possibility, by which man, with most agonizing efforts 
may gain God’s favor, but, beside payment for every sin, 
the acquisition of infinite merit for every man desiring 

“Justification is no longer a process by which man is 
gradually brought up to a standard that meets the laws 
demands for holiness, but the ascription to man of all the 
obedience of Christ. Instead of being deemed as always 
partial in this life, it is, according to this new conception, 
so complete that where one sin is forgiven all are for- 
given, and where one is unforgiven all are unforgiven, 
since all depends upon whether Christ’s righteininciin be 
or be not ours. 

“Faith is no longer assent to what ecclesiasticai 
authority prescribes, but a new personal relation to God, 

which man surrenders himself unreservedly to the di- 
vine will, to believe what God declares, to suffer what 

30d imposes, to do what God commands. “It is not”— 

says this Confession—‘mere knowledge of history, 
put also the effect of the history that we have grace, 
righteousness and forgiveness of sins through Christ’. 
It is not mere hope or probability, but “consciences are 
pacified only by faith, where they are sure that, for 
Christ’s sake, they have a gracious God.” 

“The sacraments are not work wrought by which man 
pleases God, or instrumentalities by which some subtle 
spiritual influence is infused to make men intrinsically 
holier, but they are deeds of God, applying to the indi- 
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vidual using them the general promise of the Gospel con- 
cerning the forgiveness of sins. 

“The Lord’s Supper contains no sacrifice in which a 
priest holds up to God the body and blood of Christ, and 
begs that, for the sake of this sacrifice, an angry God 
may be placated; but God, on the other hand, approaches 
man, and offering him these pledges of love, assures man 
that his sins are forgiven. 

“The Church is no longer an imposing external organi- 
zation, modeled after the standard of earthly states, 
whether monarchies or republics, but a spiritual body, 
comprising all true children of God, and, however, they 
may be externally separated, sharing with one another 
all spiritual blessings. 

“The Ministry is no longer a priesthood—for all be- 
lievers are priests—but an instrumentality for the ad- 
ministration of Word and Sacrament, and without any 
authority save that of the world drawn from Holy Scrip- 
ture which they proclaim. 

“No fear of a penalty hereafter to be exacted was any 
longer present to distress the child of God as he looked 
forward to his own departure or contemplated that of 
those who had preceded him to the external world. 

“All power arising from man’s native endowments to 
co-operate in the work of grace was denied. Every 
apology for sin or concession to human weakness was 
removed, that man might be the more highly exalted and 
comforted by divine grace, as he is the more deeply hu- 
miliated by the knowledge of what he is in himself. 

“Then, out of love to that Father whom the believer 
knows to be reconciled, comes the motive to perform all 
truly good works, which are not so much his as those of 
the Holy Spirit working in and through him.” 

IV. My fourth question: What was the influence of 
the Reformation upon Civil Liberty and Political Rights 
of States and individuals? 

The acceptance of Christianity by Constantine and 
making it essentially the religion of the state was the be- 
ginning of a relationship which was harmful to both 
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Church and State, and which became increasingly per- 
nicious when the Roman pontiffs arbitrarily and in- 
solently assumed, in ever increasing degree, political and 
civil power over peoples and rulers. 

With the passing in large measure of feudalism there 
gradually came into being great monarchies and empires, 
absorbing despotic power, supported by standing armies 
ready to enforce the will of the sovereign. The divine 
right of Kings was becoming the accepted theory of gov- 
ernment. 

But there was another power, yet more despotic and 
insolent. “Overshadowing and dominating this system 
of absolute civil government, we find a still more despotic 
ecclesiastical empire, that claimed peoples and Kings and 
Princes as its subjects—an empire of which Holy Rome 
was the capital and whose head was the Pope of Rome. 
The dream of Gregory had been realized.” 

“From the time when Henry Fourth of Germany went 
to Canossa in abject humiliation, bare-footed and bare- 
headed, kept standing in the snow at the portal like a 
menial, to sue for absolution from the imperious Hilde- 
brand, from that hour not a sovereign in Europe was 
deemed rightfully to wear his crown, without papal 
sanction or whose coronation oath did not involve a 
pledge of fealty to Rome. Imperious successors of the 
humble Galilean fisherman, claimed the right, at will, to 
absolve people from all allegiance to their rulers, to 
church and unchurch, to make and unmake Kings. All 
Christendom lay under the shadow of the gigantic 
despotism. Forcefully and truly has it been said, All 
Europe was covered with a vast ecclesiastical net work, 
all the threads of which led to Rome’. 

“Monks and priests, with mitred cardinals and abbots 
and lordling bishops, swarmed everywhere, holding the 
keys of heaven and hell and wielding mysterious control 
over the minds and hearts of men. They carried with 
them their own ecclesiastical courts and laws and claim- 
ed to be exempt from civil power and amenable only to 
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the church. There was no appeal from their wrong do- 
ing and abuses, except to Rome”. 

There was yet another potent agency in making this 
ecclesiastical despotism effective. Through the preva- 
lent scholasticism, all learning was made tributary to the 
Church. Latin, the language of Rome, was the language 
of the schoolmen, and caused a wide separation between 
the people and the learned classes. Education was pos- 
sible only in a language unknown to the people who were 
left to grope in mental darkness. Priests became the 
learned classes and filled the learned professions. They 
sought promotion in the Church in order to secure pro- 
motion in the state, became the confessors and coun- 
sellors of Kings, often assuming royal state and con- 
trolling the policies of nations. Ximines in Spain, 
Richelieu in France and Wolsey in England were only 
types of the politico-ecclesiastical dignitaries who figure 
in the history of that period. 

The decrees of the Pope became absolute law to the 
Nations. There could be no challenge of this authority, 
no appeal from it, hence no freedom of thought cr in- 
quiry. All disputes with Rome led to the stake. 

It was this gigantic despotism in Church and State 
that confronted Luther in his revolt against Rome. “On 
this starless night of absolutism the Reformation dawn- 
ed—-giving light to those in darkness,“striking shackles 
from enslaved consciences and releasing thought from 


iron bondage.” 

From all this it is easy to see how the revolt against 
papal usurpations necessarily became political as well as 
religious— a struggle with arbitrary power everywhere. 
There could be no real reform which did not assail the 
foundations on which this vast politico-ecclesiastical 
despotism rested. 

The Reformation did this very thing and this neces- 
sarily brought with it the fundamental principles of civil 
liberty and freedom. It’s success meant the building up 
of nationalities independent of Rome, a denial of the 
right of Popes to interfere in civil government or de- 
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mand their aid in punishing so-called heretics and it 
brought priests and bishops and cardinals into subjec- 
tion to civil power. b. It meant freedom of conscience 
and liberty of thought. It was a direct challenge of the 
civil, as well as the ecclesiastical, despotism which 
dominated all Europe and centered in the Papal power. 

When Luther burned the papal bull it might very 
properly have been considered an act of personal defi- 
ance. But Luther did more than burn the papal bull. He 
gathered together all the Romish decretals upon which 
he could lay his hands and burned them also. The signifi- 
cance of this act I do not think is generally appreciated. 
The burning of the Romish law books meant something 
more than a personal matter. It was a defiant challenge 
of the entire Roman hierarchy and all its pretensions 
secular and political as well as ecclesiastical. It was a 
declaration of independence. It was the political and 

civil ancestor of that immortal document signed in the 
City of Philadelphia July 4, 1776. The Reformation 
gave the same impulse for the complete separation of 
church and state. 

Whilst it denied the right of the civil power to i 
fere with freedom of action in pedicles matters, it a 
asserted the duty of submission to properly consti ae tec 
civil authority as the conservator of the public welfare. 
This is the explanation as to why the Reformer denounc- 
ed the uprising that culminated in the so-called Peasants 
War. 

It is of the substance and essence of Lutheranism to be 
loyal and devoted to the civil power. ‘True Lutheranism 
in America is loyalty to our country, her institutions and 
her flag”’. 


LUTHERAN CHURCH NOT A FOREIGN CHURCH 


Patriotism reached its highest pitch at the session of 
the United Lutheran Church of press on Monday, 
November 18, 1918, following a speech made by the Hon. 
Edmund Rommel, representing the United States 
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Bureau of Education, in which he spoke of the efforts of 
his bureau to Americanize foreigners and the assistance 
they proposed giving in that direction. Said Dr. T. E. 
Schmauk: ? 

“TI want to say in view of recent statements in print, 
that the Lutheran Church was in North America three 
years before the Pilgrim Fathers ever set their foot 
upon New England soil. I want to say here that there 
were Lutherans on these rocky shores of Manhattan two 
years after the Mayflower landed at Plymouth Rock. I 
want to say further that there was an organized Luther- 
an Church here in Manhattan 130 years before the 
American Revolution ever took place. I want to say that 
had it not been for Benjamin Franklin and the German 
Lutherans in Pennsylvania the combination of the Unit- 
ed Colonies into the United States would have been im- 
possible. It was the Germans of Pennsylvania who stood 
behind Franklin as against the Quakers that enabled the 
Revolutionary War to succeed. 

“IT want to say still further that in my dealings with 
Washington my congregation has been characterized as 
a foreign-born congregation. My congregation, as I al- 
ready said in this convention, had a pastor who became 
the first speaker of the first House of Representatives of 
the United States. With their townsmen, my congrega- 
tion sent flour and money in 1774 to Boston after the fa- 
mous tea party there and the closing of the port of Bos- 
ton, in order to help to preserve American liberty. In the 
highest tower of my steeple there hangs a silver bell that 
was cast in 1770 in London and from its height began to 
ring out into all the region round about me the inscrip- 
tion that is found on its face, and that inscription is 
“Proclaim liberty aloud to all the nations of the earth.” 

“The people of my congregation furnished one general, 
one colonel, and perhaps from one-third to one-fourth of 
every member in it to the Revolutionary War. And then, 
today, in writing to the pastor of that congregation 
Washington hints “A foreign-born congregation.” 

“On the 24th of this month of November it will be 215 
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years since, in 1703, the Lutheran Church in Philadel- 
phia, with solemn ceremonial, set apart Justus Falck- 
ner, in probably what was the first regular ordination of 
a Protestant clergyman in America, for the holy minis- 
try, and to become the pastor of the Dutch Lutherans in 
New: York, where he officiated faithfully until his death 
in 1723. New York still preserves his Church Record, 
and we still possess a copy of his ordination certificate 
signed by the three Lutheran ministers that laid their 
hands on his head.” 

Following up this Dr. John A. Singmaster, of Gettys- 
burg Lutheran Theological Seminary, presented the fol- 
lowing memorandum: 


“Laurens van Buskirk came to New Amsterdam in 
1655, or 263 years ago. His great grandson, my great- 
great grandfather, was born in Hackensack in 1739. He 
became the link between the Dutch Lutherans in New 
York and New Jersey and the German Lutherans in 
Pennsylvania. He was the first native born American 
Lutheran minister. In 1762 -he came to live with 
Muhlenberg.” 

There has scarcely been so marvellous and so provi- 
dential a series of contemporaneous events in the world’s 
history as those which occurred during the closing years 
of the 15th century and the opening years of the 16th. 
The birth of Luther, the Spanish Inquisition, the dis- 
covery of America, the revival of learning, the invention 
of the movable type and the resultant art of printing. 
All of these were important factors in the Reformation 
of religion, the freedom of the intellect and the establish- 
ment of civil liberty. 

a. James Freeman Clarke says in substance that the 
Reformation was the beginning of real liberty and ac- 
credits Luther “as the real author of modern liberty of 
thought and action,—the giant founder of modern civi- 
lization’”’. 

b. Michelet—a French Catholic. writer says— 
“Luther has been the restorer of liberty in modern 
times”’. ; 
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c. Daniel Webster in his immortal oration on Bunker 
Hill said—“The Protestant Reformation introduced the 
principle of civil liberty into the wilderness of North 
America”’. 

d. Dr. Frederick Hedge of Harvard University says 
“To Martin Luther and the Reformation, above all else, 
Anglo-Americans are indebted for National independ- 
ence and mental freedom”’. 

e. Well has Dr. Bauslin put it when he says “The 
world now scorns the pompous and self-centered boast of 
Louis XIV who said ‘I am the State’ but it grants, with a 
recognition of joy, that in Brother Martin’s great, but 
humble heart, was hidden not only the splendid future of 
his own land, but the future of much of the individual 
religious liberty, independent thinking and the restless 
struggles of conscience out of which have grown the 
triumphs of the right of private judgment in every land 
of Christendom’’. 

VY. The next question is: What was the vital differ- 
ence in their attitude toward the Bible between the 
Romish Church and the Church of the Reformation? 

The library of the monastery at Erfurt and the Castle 
of the Wartburg answer this question in a striking and 
conclusive contrast. 

Here in the library of the monastery at Erfurt is re- 
vealed the Romish attitude. A monk troubled in spirit 
concerning his personal relation to God and sin, having 
no peace of mind or conscience, finds a copy of the Holy 
Scriptures. But it is held firmly in its place by bands of 
iron. The chains prevent its physical removal. Strange- 
ly symbolic are these chains of iron. For more firmly 
and securely than by chains of iron is the word of God 
held in captivity by the chains of a language unknown to 
the common people. Rome’s attitude was then, and in 
largest measure is now, that the Scriptures are not for 
private perusal and study. The Church and the clergy 
are the custodians of the word of God. The Church 
must interpret and apply them. There may not be pri- 
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vate interpretation. Individualism is not to be tolerat- 
ed. 

In their rebellion against Christ’s vicar on earth, the 
supreme pontiff at Rome, heretical Protestants have set 
up a “paper—pope’”’—the Bible. I dare to say that ig- 
norance is not the Mother of devotion. Ignorance is the 
Mother of superstition. The highest form of devotion 
is that which comes from knowledge of the truth. “Ye 
shall know the truth and the truth shall set you free”. 
(John 8:32). Intellectual and moral freedom comes 
with the knowledge of the truth. The word of God is 
Truth. “Thy word is Truth”. 

Here in the Castle of the Wartburg, the monk who 
found the chained Bible in the monastry at Erfurt exem- 
plified the attitude of Protestantism toward the Holy 
Scripture. The translation of the Holy Scriptures into 
the vernacular was the most important literary contri- 
bution of the Reformation. It was far more important 
than the work of Erasmus in preparing the Greek text 
of the New Testament. The work of Erasmus, import- 
ant as it was, was for the few—the scholars. The work 
of Luther in translating the Scriptures into the vernacu- 
lar, was for the many—the common people. And by the 
invention of the movable type, by printing, these Scrip- 
tures were made available for the many. 

But there is yet another vital difference in the attitude 
of the Church of Luther’s day and that of the Church of 
the Reformation toward the Word and that is in the 
matter of the preaching. 

The exposition of the word of God had small place in 
the Pre-Reformation Church. It’s place was decidedly 
subordinate. The gorgeous and spectacular, the ornate 
and the embellished ritual of the mass which reached its 
logical climax in the elevation of the Host; these things 
had displaced and superseded the preaching of the word 
of God. It was not given the place of pre-eminence and 
honor in which it had been held. It was relegated to the 
background, consequently there was practically no 
preaching of the word. What little of so called preach- 
ing thére was—consisted for the most part of homilies 
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on the saints, good works, etc. Of course there were ex- 
ceptions to this rule. There were some spiritually mind- 
ed priests of whom Luther was one. 

Part of the message of the Reformation to you my 
brethren of the ministry is the exaltation of your office 
as preachers of the word. This is your chief office and 
function. “Preach the word”. Be instant in season and 
out of season. 

Luther believed with all his heart in the sacraments 
as means of grace. He gave them proper place to the 
priestly office of the ministry, but his chief function was 
a preacher of the word ; 

D’Anbigne says, “Judging from the unanimous testi- 
mony of his contemporaries, Luther was, without doubt, 
the greatest preacher who ever lived” yet he tells us with 
what sense of weakness, trembling and fear he entered 
the cathedral pulpit, not because of the two thousand 
auditors, but because of his sense of responsibility to 
God for the souls before him. He also says that “the 
humblest preacher of the Gospel is greater than all 
Princes and Kings’’. 

May I be indulged, if for a moment or two I preach to 
you, my brethren of the ministry. Certainly we ought 
to bring to the preaching of the word all that will be 
helpful and illuminative. The fruits of a liberal educa- 
tion, reading, study, current events, the world’s progress 
in the arts and sciences and invention, travel and its 
liberal education and many other things have their 
proper and legitimate place. 

But a “travel lecture” is not a sermon. A review of 
“current events” is not a sermon. An essay or literary 
critique is not a sermon. And herein some of us do err. 
“A text taken from the Scripture is not a peg on which 
to hang a sermon or an essay”. A sermon, is an exposi- 
tion of the Word of God for the comfort, strengthening 
and inspiration of Christians and for the conviction and 
conversion of sinners. 

The Reformation honored the preaching of the Word 
and restored it to its place of pre-eminence in the ser- 
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vice of the Church. Let us ever hold fast to the truth 
that by the foolishness of preaching men shall be saved. 
I need not remind you that “the foolishness of preach- 
ing” and foolish preaching are two wholly different 
things. Part of the Reformation message is that we ex- 
alt the office of the preacher, and preach, even if in weak- 
ness, assured that God works with us and imparts the 
Holy Spirit that the preaching shall be in demonstration 
of the spirit and power. 

The message, in divergent form, of the chained Bible 
in the library of the monastry at Erfurt and the trans- 
lated Bible in the Castle of the Wartburg is one. It is 
the message of the indestructibility, of the final freedom 
and of the power of God unto salvation of the Word of 
God. (Hawthorne, “Mosses from an old Manse’.) 

A final question: VI. What is the message of the Refor- 
mation concerning the Place of Prayer in the life of the 
Church and of the individual believer? 

James Freeman Clarke says, “Nothing which Luther 
has written shows the depths of his conviction more than 
the prayer at Worms. It seems poured from the very 
depths of his great soul”. And every one who knows 
that prayer must agree with this estimate of it. Hear 
it, “Almighty, everlasting God. What delusion controls 
the world. How little faith they have in God. How soon 
do they give up, having respect only for what is pompous 
and powerful and imposing. If I should turn my eyes 
that way all would be over with me. The die would be 
cast and the judgment executed. O God, Thou art my 
God. Stand by me in defiance of all the reasoning and 
the wisdom of this world. Thou must do it for the cause 
is Thine, not mine. Hast thou chosen me for this work? 
Show me how I may be certain of it, yea God has ordered 
it, for never in all my life would I have undertaken to 
rise up in opposition to such mighty potentates. Come to 
my help—come! I am ready to lay down my life in this 
work with the gentleness of a lamb. The work is a 
righteous work and it is Thine. The world must leave 
my conscience free and unrestrained, even if my body, 
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which is the work of Thy hand, shall be brought to ruin. 
The soul is Thine and belongs to Thee and dwells with 
Thee forever. Amen. God help me. Amen.” 

This is a typical illustration of the prayer-life of the 
Reformer. The entire movement was born in prayer, de- 
veloped in prayer, supported by prayer, accomplished 
through prayer. The secret of the Reformer’s power 
with men is found in his prevailing prayer with God. 
The fountain source of his courage in the face of Em- 
perors and Kings, Priests and Potentates is in the fact 
that he was much in the audience chamber of the King 
of kings and Lord of lords, the only Potentate. For “he 
that dwelleth in the secret place of the most High shall 
abide under the shadow of the Almighty”. The harder 
and greater the problem, the more need for time in the 
closet. This was the life-philosophy of the Reformer. 

One of the most precious heritages which the 
Christian of the 20th Century has received from the Re- 
formation of the 16th. Century is this blessed truth of 
the high privilege which the soul has of direct com- 
munion with God. From that hour when the purple and 
gold veil of the Temple was rent in twain from the top 
to the bottom, there was no longer a place in God’s 
economy of grace for a mediating priesthood. But in 
spite of this truth, fully realized by the early Church, 
the papal system built up the most stupendous power of 
mediation that any world-religion has ever known. 

But with the Reformation, this was done away with 
for many. No longer was there mediation through a 
priest of earth, we have a great High Priest, within the 
veil of Heaven, who constantly maketh intercession for 
us. No longer do we need to beseech the intercession of 
some saint, human and full of fraility as we ourselves 
are, for we may, through Jesus Christ our Lord and in 
His Holy Name, have access directly to a throne of grace 
and mercy. 

This is assuredly one of the great privileges, a rich 
heritage which comes to us from the Reformation. It 
marks high tide in the spiritual life of the Christian be- 
liever, one of the most urgently needed and insistent of 
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messages of the Reformation to the individual Christian 
is the vital power of prayer and the privilege of com- 
munion with God. Most of us know of the prayer of 
compulsion and distress. Those hours of the stress and 
strain, the trouble and the trial of life times of suffering 
and of sorrow, when in our Garden of Gethsemane, in 
our agony of bloody sweat we are driven to the mercy- 
seat. All of us know too little of the prayer of Com- 
munion—just having fellowship with our Father and the 
dear Elder Brother. 

Now may I very briefly give a resume of some of the 
things I have been trying to say: 

1. The Reformation was a return to, and not a de- 
parture from, primitive Christianity. It was a re- 
naissance—a new birth of primitive Christianity. It 
was a re-formation and not a revolution or a rebellion. 

2. It was the restoration of the Great High Priest to 
His rightful place of mediation and the displacement of 
a mediating priesthood on earth and one of saints in 
heaven. 

3. It was the restoration of the Bible and the dis- 
placement of the decretals of councils and popes. 

4. It puts the church in its rightful place that it 
might perform its proper functions and render to the 
world the service needed. It is the proper function of 
the Church to so present Jesus Christ and the Holy 
Scriptures that saints may be built up in their most holy 
faith, that sinners may be converted and that the fruits 
of the Spirit may nourish the people of the earth in cul- 
ture and grace of Jesus Christ, her Head and Lord. 

I want to make as my confession of faith that of the 
Margrave of Brandenburg and say for myself: 

“T was not baptized into the name of Luther. He is 
not my God and Saviour. I do not rest my faith in him. 
I am not saved by him. Therefore, in this sense I am no 
Lutheran. But if I be asked whether with my lips and 
heart I profess the doctrines which God restored to light 
by the instrumentality of His blessed servant Luther, I 
neither hesitate nor am ashamed to call myself a Lu- 
theran.” 

Altoona. Pa.. 
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ARTICLE V. 


THE RESURRECTION IN MODERN LIFE. 


BY E. E. ORTLEPP, D.D. 


The subject under consideration has a purely theologi- 
cal or theoretical side, but is also open to eminently prac- 
tical treatment. A discussion of The Resurrection in 
Modern Life in a Misisterial Association seems to de- 
mand our looking at it from the preacher’s standpoint, 
under the aspect of his task with its opportunities and 
difficulties. With such purpose in mind let us grant it 
permissible to narrow the broad theme into the more 
limited one of “Preaching the Resurrection in Modern 
Life.” 

Thus formulated the proposition first of all invites 
comparison between the preacher’s position in ancient 
life as contrasted with the condition met by the modern 
minister. Broadly speaking, the preacher of apostolic 
days, and centuries thereafter, enjoyed the advantage of 
addressing hearers who did not for a moment question 
the possibility of a resurrection, but he labored under the 
disadvantage of preaching the rising of Jesus of Naza- 
reth, a person thought unworthy of such distinction. 

The orthodox Jews were not unacquainted with the 
idea of a resurrection. No matter how grudgingly one 
admits the Old Testament authority on this subject, at 
least two passages, Isa. 26, 19, and Dan. 12, 2 claim recog- 
nition. The former expresses the hope and prayer of the 
congregation of the just for their dead ones to arise from 
the dust; the other passage looks forward to a resurrec- 
tion of the just and the unjust, although within the con- 
fines of Israel. A judgment of the risen individuals is 
also indicated. The extra-canonical writings of the Jews 
do not shed much light on this doctrine, yet nevertheless 
hint at a resurrection of the just and the unjust in Israel 
and among all men. 
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The Jews believed the miracles of Elijah’s and Elisha’s 
raising the dead; why should God be impotent to repeat 
Himself if He so decided? Did not the people suspect 
John of being Elijah returned to earth? Profligate 
Herod even feared that Jesus was the Baptist risen from 
death. The rulers sealed the tomb because they dreaded 
the spread of the ready belief in a resurrection. To such 
hearers the possibility of a resurrection was established, 
the preacher could take that much for granted. But that 
a Jesus should be raised up, the same Nazarene who had 
spoken against Moses and the temple, who had been exe- 
cuted as a blasphemer, that part of the message did not 
harmonize with the Jewish conception of God. A small 
sect of skeptics, the Sadducees, denied any resurrection 
of the body. To tell them of the rising of Jesus would tend 
to confirm them in their disbelief, not because they had 
discovered a valid proof against the resurrection itself, 
but because of their effective argument that if no human 
body is worthy of restoration into life, least of all will the 
body of a Jesus be thus distinguished. 

The followers of the Lord assumed a similar attitude, 
though from different motives. They naturally shared 
the Jewish orthodox faith in a resurrection, a faith that 
was materially strengthened when they witnessed the 
Master’s raising of three persons from death. The plaint 
of the Emmaus disciples betrays not the least doubt in 
God’s ability to revive the Nazarene, but solely the suspi- 
cion of having been mistaken in the person hailed as the 
redeemer of Israel. In their judgment the disgraceful 
defeat of Jesus was irreparable. The ten disciples see- 
ing the Lord step into their midst on Easter evening 
doubted not to behold a spirit, a visitor from the other 
side of the grave, but was it really the murdered Jesus? 
Not until they had made sure of this fact were their 
hearts gladdened. Thomas tortured himself a whole 
week, not a moment disputing the possibility of a resur- 
rection; for in that event his protestations would have 
been directed against religion in general instead of 
against the statements of his friends who had seen the 
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Lord. His misgivings wanted to ascertain by sight and 
touch whether Jesus could possibly escape the cruel fate 
inflicted by Jewish and Roman authority. Among the 
five hundred or more who met the Risen One on the moun- 
tain in Galilee were some who doubted. Was their doubt 
directed against the resurrection as such? Then they 
would have ridiculed the invitation to meet the Lord; 
would not have attended that assembly. Their wonder- 
ment was if this Jesus, greeting them, was really the one 
who had died on the cross. The gist of apostolic preach- 
ing in Jerusalem was that the rejected, maltreated Jesus 
of Nazareth, even He, was risen indeed. Having re- 
moved from the mind of the Jew the personal prejudice 
against Jesus the preaching disciple had won a Chris- 
tian. 

Later, when the apostles carried the gospel to the Gen- 
tiles, an analogous condition confronted them. Most 
clearly is that seen in Paul’s change of homiletic policy. 
Having found fruitless the preaching of general topics 
such as the Fatherhood of God or the Brotherhood of 
men, he determined to know nothing but Christ and Him 
crucified; it is understood that he preached the crucified 
Jesus as the Risen One, for otherwise the crucifixion is 
not worth while speaking of. Paul realized that the 
heart of Christian preaching is the living person of 
Jesus. The Gentiles were not at all concerned in any 
sort of resurrection; the idea was startling and prepos- 
terous to them. At the same time the Gentiles were al- 
together too superstitous, too “religious,” as not to trust 
some of their multitudinous gods with the ability of re- 
calling a man from the shadowland. Convince the Gen- 
tile of the existence of a God mightier than the whole con- 
course of Olympus, and the doctrine of the resurrection 
is rendred plausible simultaneously. But then comes the 
shock—Jesus of Nazareth the favorite of God? despised 
and rejected by His own nation, He is to be the Lord of 
all men, the Savior of Greek and Roman? Once the Gen- 
tile was persuaded that this very Jesus had really risen, 
he was a convert, and the further task was but to keep 
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him in that faith. For this reason Paul’s Epistles and 
the whole New Testament base pleading, admonition, and 
consolation on the rising of Jesus. The written letter 
evokes the echo of the apostolic spoken word. 

For the sake of completeness we may trace this rule 
through the subsequent ages when the Church began to 
be filled with Gentiles and their descendants who all had 
to eradicate first the deepseated, inherited distrust 
against Jesus before their hearts could rest quiet in the 
Christian faith. If at the dawn of the Reformation a 
pope reminds his friends of the cash value “the legend of 
Jesus” had to them, we perceive that the educated classes 
saw the fable, the common people the miracle in the res- 
urrection. And looking from the height of the Vatican 
over the kneeling masses we surmise the psychological 
side of the fervor with which Mariolatry was invented, 
advocated, and practiced. For the upper strata of so- 
ciety it substituted a charm which they missed in the 
empty though still sealed tomb, diverting their attention 
from the horrowing scene of Calvary and the resulting 
misgivings; and the eyes of the masses were directed to 
the dazzling picture of the Mother of God, the Queen of 
Heaven, to argue with a sort of inverted reasoning. If 
the mother be so glorious, how much more glorious must 
be the son. In either case it was an ingenious evasion of 
answering awkward questions. 

The preacher in modern life deals with the exact re- 
verse of the problem. Ever since the renaissance and 
the scientific research ushered in by the Reformation 
the main task of theology consists not in defending 
some detail of the Creed, but in guarding and strength- 
ening the very foundation of religion. Ours is the ad- 
vantage of preaching Jesus, who, if not genuinely wor- 
shipped by all, is revered and admired by most. Could 
a world wide vote be taken to-day as to who of all para- 
gons of history was worthy of being raised from death, 
the large majority would favor the name of Jesus, pro- 
vided resurrection were possible. Right at this point 
we enter the hazy atmosphere of doubt and indiffer- 
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ence in which modern man lives and moves and which 
determines the attitude of his mind and heart when lis- 
tening to the Easter message of the risen Christ. 

The case is not overstated. Let us begin with the 
keepers of the tomb, the theologians, consulting them 
about the resurrection. Despite their interest in and 
reverence for the remarkable Jesus they have nothing to 
offer but a variety of theories. Myth, legend, cataleptic 
trance, vision, hallucination, spiritual manifestation of 
the living Christ, a sort of celestial telegrams to the 
disciples, a strange moral victory through the medium of 
his followers--take your choice. All are agreed that some- 
thing unusual must have happened in Joseph‘s garden, 
because it would be still more extraordinary to behold 
an enduring Church grow out of a stupendous fraud; 
but what that unusual occurance may have been, nobody 
is prepared to say. 

Stepping from the study into the churches of the 
various denominations we hear the praise of the risen 
Jesus resound in prose and song, but the demand for a 
definite statement provokes more or less embarrassment. 
The doctrine of the resurrection is tinged with the col- 
ors of a particular creed or of individual views. To 
those who teach that God was made man in Christ the re- 
surrection is a logical consequence, although the mode of 
rising is left a neutral mystery. Others, strangely reason- 
ing, consider Jesus merely an offspring of the human 
race afterwards exalted to divine dignity; as though it 
were easier to believe a man made God than it is to be- 
lieve God made man. This second class discards a bodily 
resurrection, substituting the rising again of the Christ 
idea, the Christ mind, the Christ spirit, the Christ stand- 
ard, or something to that effect. In a third camp the di- 
vine halo has been wiped off of the head of Christ, leav- 
ing but a perfect man, teacher, and pattern. Of the re- 
surrection they leave nothing but a revival of his say- 
ings, of his principles, of his moral influence in his fol- 
lowers. In the churches the preaching and blessing 
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Jesus is the center of common interest, while his death 
and resurrection mark the points of divergence. 

With this lack of uniformity and clarity on the sub- 
ject the Church cannot expect to arouse a profound in- 
terest or conviction in the hearers, and the inquiry forces 
itself to the front whether the resurrection still fits into 
preaching in modern life. A decision can be reached 
only after finding the answer to another question, to wit, 
Did the resurrection of Jesus procure certain values 
which the world would not possess without it; and if so, 
Are these values indispensible to modern life or not? 

The incontrovertible testimony of history is that the 
resurrection has brought into existence the Christian 
Church, has effected a complete regeneration of the men- 
tal life of mankind, has established a kingdom of truth 
and love that asserted itself against all opposing powers 
to this day. It is simply a trite application to say that 
without the resurrection there can be no such Church, 
for nothing else than this very doctrine of the resurrec- 
tion justifies the building of the Church. The apostles, 
together with Paul, base the validity of their office, the 
need of their work, the success of their mission, the hope 
of the Church on the fact of there being a risen Lord. 

Another result of the resurrection is the hope and doc- 
trine of our own resurrection. This doctrine could not 
have survived long in its definite form in which we have 
it now. It is admitted that Judaism even before Christ 
knew of some resurrection, and it is fair to assume that 
Jesus and the apostles there found a connecting link. 
But no more than a link. The Savior goes his own way 
in teaching the resurrection of the just and the unjust, 
together with a final judgment. He produces the evi- 
dence: God is the Father of the patriarchs, Jesus the 
bringer of life also brings resurrection from death. 
Paul assigns the fact of Christ’s resurrection as evidence 
of the resurrection of all men. Besides, the indwelling 
of the risen Christ is a special pledge to the believer’s 
triumph over the grave. Without the risen Christ this 
framework of doctrine collapses, Paul’s arguments are 
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hanging in the air, and a Christ still buried contradicts 
and defeats his own claims of victory. To surrender 
Christ’s resurrection therefore implies a return to Jew- 
ish tradition, gentile superstition, or human imagina- 
tion and conjecture concerning our own future life. The 
Jewish conception being so narrow and vague, while the 
gentiles show no interest at all in a resurrection, it is a 
safe conclusion that without the doctrine of Christ’s re- 
surrection the world would have preserved no definite 
hope along this line. 

With the resurrection stricken out the Second Advent 
of Christ also falls. The Jews indeed had a faint notion 
of a day of judgment, but the distinct, clear-cut doctrine 
of the Son of man coming again in his glory to judge 
the world and to consummate his kingdom is peculiarly 
Christian. It was this expectation that induced Stephen 
and all other martyrs to lay down their lives praying 
and singing. Well known is Paul’s eagerness for the 
early coming again of Christ; it spurred him on in his 
work, it pervades all congregational life of his time. 
Everybody realizes what the Second Advent means to 
the kingdom of God, to the entire Church enterprise. 
Drop it, and the head, the crown of Christian activity is 
thrown away. 

The resurrection has given to the world men, heroes of 
heart and mind, who otherwise would not be known; 
men like John, Peter and the fellow-apostles; Paul 
Chrysostom, Augustine—who can mention them all? A 
man like Paul, for instance, is absolutely unthinkable as 
a Christian and missionary unless his well-founded belief 
in a real living, risen Christ is granted. The names of 
all apostolic workers would be swallowed by oblivion 
long ago were it not for their conviction of the risen 
Lord that made them to bear witness, that gave them 
fame, that perpetuates their memory. What else could 
attract them to resume the hardships of a disciple in be- 
half of one whom they knew to be dead? And through- 
out the course of Church history the greatest preachers, 
leaders, missionaries, rested their labors and sacrifices 
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on the fact of the resurrection. There is nothing more 
certain, nothing more abundantly and clearly certified in 
the New Testament and in all the literature of the 
ancient Church than the fact that the apostles and the 
other disciples soon after the death of Jesus were firmly 
convinced of his rising from death, and therefore no 
greater certainty than this, that without such conviction 
those men would not have done, said, and suffered what 
they did. 

Without the resurrection no New Testament, no Evan- 
gelist, no Paul, none of the other inspired authors had 
any occasion to write a single line unless it was about 
and for the risen Lord. And an attempt to cull from the 
New Testament the passages dealing directly or indi- 
rectly with the resurrection will leave a residue of small 
fragments that are certainly equalled or surpassed by 
the aphorisms of some pagan sage. Moreover, with the 
New Testament withered, the whole Bible is stripped of 
leaf and blossom; the roots and the trunk are there, but 
the fruit-bearing branch is dead. Nothing but the re- 
surrection creates the New Testament which lifts the 
Old Testament from the dim distance of Jewish tradi- 
tion into the living present of divine revelation. 

Finally, it is not too much to say that the resurrection 
spread the knowledge of God the Father in the world. 
How pitiable the condition of mankind in the time of 
Christ: The Jewish religion petrified in legalism, phar- 
isaism and sadduceeism; the gentile nations vainly seek- 
ing regeneration in remodelled Platonism. There was 
no balm, no medicine, no remedy, until the healing truth 
of the risen Lord was brought. But looking at the dis- 
couraged disciples after the crucifixion and supposing 
that they never heard or saw the resurrected Savior, 
what impulse can possibly move them to go forth preach- 
ing the Son raised by the Father? They were in imme- 
diate danger of losing their own faith in that God who 
had permitted so cruel a fate to befall Jesus and them- 
selves. Good enough for them, if they weep away their 
grief in solitude, trying to adjust the shattered pieces of 
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their faith within the fences of Moses’ religion. And 
then? Then comes the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
dispersion of the Jews over the face of the earth. Will 
these Jews preach God the Father whom they knew not 
nor wanted when Jesus did preach him, whom they 
know not to this day? And if the scattered Jews seek to 
scatter the knowledge of their God, will the proud 
Roman bow to the tribal God of a despised and con- 
quered race? Determined efforts have been made by the 
Jews in Rome and throughout the ancient Orient to in- 
troduce their God in the homes of the gentiles, but all 
efforts met with failure, their God found no welcome. 
Wherever to-day God the Father is being preached and 
believed, it is a result of the resurrection. 

These then, are some of the treasures which the world 
derived from the resurrection. The question whether 
or not they are still essential answers itself. They are 
the pillars of the Christian temple and in turn rest on the 
cornerstone of our faith, on the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ. 

For this reason the preaching of the resurrection has 
not only a legitimate place in modern life, but is rather 
the fundamental requirement of all preaching. Paul’s 
dictum that the Christian believers are the most miser- 
able among men, deceived and conceited dupes, if Christ 
be not risen, holds good to-day as it did two thousand 
years ago. Unless the Christian religion is to be flatten- 
ed out into a thin veneer of morality, the hope of Christ’s 
kingdom, steadily advanced by the risen Christ himself, 
cannot be dispensed with. Otherwise we have no moral 
right to use time or money in the promotion of a forlorn 
cause. Why should we urge young men to forsake use- 
ful, remunerative occupation in favor of an underpaid 
ministry that has no more to teach than the child may 
learn in the Public Schools? For my part, I always 
warn the people with emphasis not to contribute a single 
penny, or hour, or energy, to the church, not to enter any 
house of worship, and especially not to allow their sons 
or daughters to study for any kind of Christian ministry 
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except it be that they are convinced of having a risen 
Lord who wants and deserves gift and talent, heart, 
head, and hand, of his people. A few more words on this 
subject may not be out of place. Nowadays, in every 
section of the Church a loud complaint is heard about 
the lack of students for the ministry. May not this 
scarcity be partly due to the circumstance that, with the 
yearly exception of Easter Day, the real, risen, living, 
coming Christ is seldom present in the churches? In 
those times when the resurrection was a reality to men, 
the apostles and martyrs worked, feught, and died on 
the strength of the resurrection. The risen Lord was 
their theme, their motive. When the Church gained 
power and peace, the risen Lord was shoved into the 
background, the glory of the Church and her welfare be- 
ing now the chief concern of the ministry. Social stand- 
ing and leadership were the tempting offers of the min- 
istry. Consequently, the Church had a dozen or more 
eminent preachers and theologians while the rank and 
file of the clergy consisted of inferior material. Gradu- 
ally, the mean-officed, poorly supported clergy exerted a 
deterring influence on young men. Prominent families 
made ministers of their sons because these had a chance 
of winning lucrative positions, while the youths from the 
lower walks of life, if they were religiously inclined, pre- 
ferred the well-provisioned, restful quietude of the mon- 
astery. To safeguard the ministry against utter deple- 
tion, the office was exalted into a priesthood, making the 
ordained man the equal of the Mother of God in power 
and dignity. This is the drawing card of Rome to this 
day. The Reformation made the dogma, the Confession, 
the distinctive mark of ministration: The man is noth- 
ing, his office is nothing, the church is nothing, unless the 
correct doctrine is there. At once in all protestant 
camps the number of candidates for the ministry de- 
creased, for it must be borne in mind that the familiar 
complaint is by no means a modern one. Human rea- 
son, a little later, dethroned dogma and confession, in- 
stalling itself as mistress of the pulpit. Wherefore the 
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pulpit, minus a real message, lost its attraction with the 
brightest minds, excepting in state-churches where the 
security of the position, the bread and butter considera- 
tion, lured theological students on the basis of supply 
and demand. In our own age the method and machinery 
of social and moral reform are the leading features of 
the Church. The minister, besides his spiritual accom- 
plishments, must evince managerial talents of no mean 
order, must be the aptest, most active and self-forgetting 
member of his own flock, for without his vigilance the 
congregation would quickly disintegrate, and all that for 
a remuneration that probably does not cover the annual 
automobile expense of some of his parishioners. Why 
be surprised that our young men display little taste for a 
calling of such nature? How would it be, after having 
drifted so far away from the original mooring, to fasten 
our ropes again on the pillar of the resurrection, making 
the risen Christ the captain of our boat, the beginning 
and end of all church affairs? 

The resurrection of Jesus Christ must be preached un- 
abashed to modern man because he is as sinful and help- 
less as any one of past generations. There is no balm 
for the ills of modern mankind, and they remain incur- 
able, if not healed by the dying and rising Savior an- 
nounced in the New Testament. Modern man also is as 
religious as any man of old, and when the Fatherhood of 
God is preached to him, the warmth and truth of this 
doctrine wins his heart. But how can God the Father 
be preached without the authority, example, and sanc- 
tion of the living Son? If God has not revealed himself 
in Christ as the Father in the fullest sense and in every 
respect, including the resurrection, he has revealed him- 
self nowhere and at no time. The Fatherhood of God 
without the resurrection of Jesus is an incongruity. 

Now the question is how to present this essential, 
fundamental doctrine of the resurrection in modern life, 
to modern man with his pride of progress and science, 
his materialism and skepticism, his superficiality in and 
yet urgent need of matters religious. 
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The resurrection must be held forth as the central 
truth of God’s word, an integral part of divine revela- 
tion, a fact of faith. Now in problems of faith it is not re- 
quired to understand an incident before accepting it as 
true. The creation of the universe or the pulsating life 
in a little babe; the erratic flight of some genius or the 
conversion of a miserable sinner; the tokens of divine 
providence or the effectiveness of prayer—we see them, 
experience them, use them, we know them to be here and 
there, yet the Why and How remain obscure. The word 
of God contains numerous instances of divine wisdom 
and power which no man disputes and no man can ex- 
plain. Why should it be necessary to comprehend the 
details of the resurrection? Even in the realm of science 
the most critically inclined accept tenets which they are 
in no position to prove. When the astronomer or natur- 
alist divulges cosmic marvels, the distance of the stars, 
spectral analysis, germ-life, and a hundred of kindred 
things, not one out of a thousand is able to test and veri- 
fy the statement, yet it becomes common property. Why 
pay less respect to the master-mind and master-hand of 
God? Every day we make light to die and live again 
when we turn on or off the electric switch. Though none 
has discovered the essence of electricity, its presence and 
power is proof enough for us to use it. The power and 
presence of the living Christ is argument sufficient to be- 
lieve his resurrection. Faith stands above time, party, 
and science. 

Again, the resurrection is effectively preached as the 
highest manifestation of the Son of God and Son of man. 
Nobody has penetrated the secret of his minor manifes- 
tations. Christ the Healer, the Comforter, the Pardon- 
er from sin, the transfigured Lord—unless ready to re- 
ject each and all of these miraculous phenomena his 
power of resurrection cannot consistenly be denied. It 
is of small concern whether we brood over the nature of 
his resurrection-body or the manner of his intercourse 
with the disciples before the ascension. We may not 
even succeed in composing a concise, perfectly clear ac- 
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count of the events between resurrection and ascension; 
the gospel records oppose such efforts with many a diffi- 
culty. They give us mysterious, fragmentary facts that 
defy human penetration because they exceed human ex- 
perience. But the resurrection as the culmination of 
previous divine manifestations of the Son is indispen- 
sible, or there is no divine Christ left, no Christ at all. 
Nor should it be forgotten that the resurrection is also 
the greatest manifestation of the Son of man. It covers 
only one side of the truth when saying that as the Son of 
God he could not see corruption. Man in his original 
state was created immortal. Christ, the second Adam, 
the perfect, sinless man as God had intended man to be, 
bore that original immortality in his human nature. A 
ring of pure gold and unalloyed can be broken and can be 
lost in ashes, but the pieces may be collected and reform- 
ed into a new ring, because it is gold and not ashes. The 
body of Christ, untainted by sin, could be crushed under 
the load of our guilt, could be lacerated and killed on the 
cross, but it could not remain a prey of death owing to 
its inherent immortality. Where is another appeal to 
man to become worthy of the same process, the image 
of God fully restored in the day of the coming of Christ? 
Moreover, the resurrection must be set forth as the 
test of all religion. There was indeed a religion long be- 
fore mankind knew of the risen Christ, and there will be 
some religion left even where the risen Christ is ignor- 
ed, because what we call religion is part of human na- 
ture, a remnant of the divine in man. All so-called re- 
ligion, however, not fructified by the living Easter-Sun 
degenerates into superstition—historically, logically, 
ethically. Not in kind, only in degree is there a differ- 
ence between the savage who shiveringly pacifies the 
Great Spirit whom he fears in wind or cloud, and the 
modern liberalist who, following the example of a Christ 
long dead, believes that a God watches, enjoys, and re- 
wards the frills of his virtue. Both are superstitious. 
In fact, no good reason can be offered why any sort of 
religion should be retained if Christ be not risen. Why 
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not seek to eradicate it as a foolish reversion to atavism? 
Here is the parting of the way for the trifling religionist 
and a definite Either—Or for the sincere truth-seeker. 

The resurrection, furthermore, furnishes reason and 
excuse for all church-activity. Why christianize the 
world? Why build and finance churches, why perpetuate 
the memory of Jesus to the exclusion of other religious 
leaders if Jesus was no better than they? The christian 
either has more or less than any other religionist. De- 
cidedly less without the resurrection, for then Christian- 
ity amounts to commonest superstition multiplied by 
numberless deceptions. But and if we preach the resur- 
rection of Christ, we have a direct challenge to the world 
to decide for or against almighty God. Whether the 
people will believe our message or not, whether one or 
none be converted, is not our business to ask. Numbers 
do not count in the kingdom of God. The few christians 
of apostolic days turned the world upside down. We are 
not so many saviors, but humble witnesses of the Savior, 
the result of our testimony resting entirely in the will of 
God. If we do not care to be cheap advocates of super- 
stition let us be courageous heralds of the resurrection. 

The resurrection is the surest reality in the realm of 
religion, and as such it must be preached. Then it be- 
comes the inspiration and motive for Christian life, 
work, sacrifice, and eternal hope. The Easter message 
fell upon the ear of mankind at a time when religion 
served exclusively the interest of the gods. The human 
race kept the altars glowing and the temples going to 
please and entertain its divinities. This onesided bar- 
gain became monotous at last and robbed religion of all 
attraction, the people preferring to live god-less. At 
that juncture the news of the resurrection revealed reli- 
gion as a regenerative power and source of divine favors 
principally for the benefit of man. This reviving ele- 
ment forced the gates of the world open for Christianity. 
Nowadays the danger prevails of over-emphasizing this 
utilitarian feature of religion; sometimes the Father to- 
gether with the Son is crowded out of the pulpit if the 
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doctrine concerning either seems to stand in the way of 
some practical result desired by preacher or hearer. The 
building of character, good citizenship, a clean life, de- 
cent conduct and the like, these are the Christian stand- 
ards of faith proclaimed in numerous pulpits. By so do- 
ing, however, the preachers dig their own pit. If the 
Church gives or demands nothing better than what any 
home, school, or secret society offers, why should people 
go to church? As they turned from the ancient altar 
because it took everything and gave nothing, so they will 
desert the modern pulpit if it ever yields and never de- 
mands. God created heaven and earth and reconciled 
them in the Son. What God has joined together let not 
man put asunder. The peril of emptying Christian 
preaching of virile and vital force is avoided by holding 
up the risen Christ as the author and rewarder of our 
faith. 

In conclusion, the resurrection must be preached as 
the supreme power aiding in everything that makes life 
worth living and heaven worth striving after. The gos- 
pel of the resurrection overcame the barren religion of 
Judaism, the immorality of gentile superstition, the 
hopelessness of erring mankind, the luxuries of ancient 

Nor has 
it lost its meaning and effectiveness. Modern man with 
his sins and his troubles, with his ambitions and his pro- 
blems, with his disappointments and attainments, has 
no other salvation, no surer guide, than Him who passes 
through the night of ages as the sole star of hope—the 
risen Christ. 

Now, if these several phases and aspects of the re- 
surrection pervade the sermon not only on Easter, but 
throughout the year, there is no reason why the striking 
novelty, impressiveness and effect of apostolic preaching 
should not be felt in proportionate degree. Nothing 
more needful, helpful, powerful and timely than preach- 
ing the resurrection in modern life. 

Greenville, Ohio. 





MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


ARTICLE VI. 
MANSEL’S BAMPTON LECTURES. 


BY PROFESSOR J. M. HANTZ. 


At the meeting of the Oxford Hebdomadal Council, of 
which Mr. Mansel was a distinguished member there 
had been repeated discussions on a practical subject— 
how to secure a good attendance at the University ser- 
mons. In those days of influence and not of force, the 
question really admitted but of one answer, to obtain a 
good congregation you must procure a good preacher. A 
few despondent minds, indeed, doubted whether even 
this remedy would be effectual; and whether the “vis in- 
ertiae” of an Oxford man,who had been to chapel at eight 
and to breakfast at nine, could be moved by any obtain- 
able eloquence to attend a sermon at half past ten with 
anything like decent regularity, or more than one or 
two consecutive Sundays. Whatever Mr. Mansel had 
done, he had at least confuted these doubters. He at- 
tracted a large congregation on the morning of his first 
“Bampton”. The long and abstract lecture on Dogma- 
tism and Rationalism which he delivered to his hearers, 
far from satisfying or repressing their curiosity, only 
served to stimulate it. Sunday after Sunday, during the 
whole series, in spite of the natural craving for variety, 
and some almost tropical weather, there flocked to St. 
Mary’s a large and continually increasing crowd of 
hearers, to listen to discourses on the Absolute and the 
Infinite, which they confessedly could not comprehend. 
Under-graduates were heard to say that none but Heads 
of Houses could possibly understand them; the said 
Heads, if interrogated on the subject in modest privacy 
disclaimed the implied compliment as undeserved. Yet 
the attraction was felt by all classes. The model pupil, 
regular even at University sermons, looked down from 
the gallery into the body of the church, and saw with 
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surprise that his rather too original tutor, who was sup- 
posed to have opinions of his own, and to ignore those of 
everyone else, had become a learner for the nonce, “Fast” 
men, who had almost forgotten what the inside of the 
University was made of, were seen entering with a look 
of half shame, considering which stairs they ought to go 
up, and wondering where they were to sit. Parish 
priests took up their position near the door, watch in 
hand, that they might hear as much as time permitted, 
and then slip out unobserved to officiate in their own 
churches, Oxford tradesmen sat in their pews, like jury- 
men in their boxes, really very attentive, and apparently 
very wise. Oxford scouts, who except for their sagacity 
for perquisites, do not obviously conform to their em- 
ployers’ favorite definition of man as a rational animal, 
stood in the aisle in a row, and in the pleasing bewilder- 
ment of their heads forgot the wearyness of their legs. 
And all this to hear a preacher, during a sermon of more 
than ordinary length, with an earnest but not peculiarly 
graceful manner, with a voice clear and emphatic, yet 
not attractively sweet, in a style close and logical but 
the reverse of diffuse and by no means easy to follow, in- 
sist on topics more usual in the chair of a German pro- 
fessor than in an English pulpit and of which most of his 
audience were about as competent judges as of the na- 
ture of the gravitating force of the future path ofa 
comet. 


One explanation has been given of this phenomenon 
which is quite insufficient. Mr. Mansel was expected to 
make a very vigorous attack on something or somebody. 
No doubt, there is an instinct in human nature which 
makes us enjoy the sight of a battle; but a pulpit on- 
slaught is generally a dull affair, and is always one-sid- 
ed. Besides, Mr. Mansel was too wise and too right- 
minded to indulge his audience in this respect with any 
unwholesome excitement. Of course, in stating his own 
views, he could not but controvert other views, and con- 
tradict those who held them. A series of argumentative 
discourses with which every one agreed would be aim- 
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less to the last degree. But, with all their point and de- 
finiteness, Mr. Mansel’s lectures were throughout singu- 
larly free from the narrowness of partisanship and the 
bitterness of personality. His blows were dealt in open 
fight, his arguments were fairly meant and fairly aimed, 
and his irony had no touch of malice. Those who went 
to his lecture expecting an intellectual “awto de fe” must 
have been sadly disappointed. 

But the lectures have been published, and have speed- 
ily reached four editions. We have to judge not a series 
of discourses, but an elaborate work. A large body of 
notes has been added, forming nearly half the volume. 
They suffice to show, were such a proof necessary that 
Mr. Mansel is not only thoughtful and eloquent, but 
learned as well. They also prove abundantly that he has 
not confined his studies within the safe but somewhat 
narrow circle of orthodoxy. The writers to whom he 
refers with praise are far less in number than those 
whom he quotes to censure. Bishop Butler, Bishop 
Pearson, Pascal, Sir William Hamilton, and the author 
of the “Eclipse of Faith” appear to receive due respect, 
and withdraw; but when these have come and departed, 
like honorable shades, a host of suspicious or suspected 
names throng the pages perpetually. Kant, Jacobi, and 
Schelling receive comparative gentle treatment; but 
Fichte, Hegel, Strauss, and other Germans of less note, 
are hung in chains of which the links are heresies of 
their own making. Of course, Mr. Mansel chastises er- 
ror, whether of German origin or not; his castigation of 
M. Comte is severe, nor does his sympathy with the An- 
glo-Saxon race keep him from onslaughts more or less 
decided on Theodore Parker, Mr. Francis Newman, Mr. 
Rowland Williams, Professor Powell, Professor Jowett, 
and others. We could extend the list of names almost 
into an Homeric catalogue. But enough have been giv- 
en to show the nature and strength on either side; and 
it now remains to state the main points on which battle 
is joined and to describe the issue of the conflict. 

Mr. Mansel was a great admirer of Sir William Ham- 
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ilton. That eminent thinker was decidedly of a contra- 
versial turn, and developed his opinions most clearly 
when attacking those of others. His views of logic were 
expanded in the process of reviewing in no very gentle 
way the writings of Drs. Whately and Hampden. He 
depreciated the value of Mathematics as a part of liberal 
education when it was asserted by Dr. Whewell; he 
assailed Luther vigorously when the reformer found an 
advocate in Archdeacon Hare; and we owe the clear 
statement of his views on the Infinite and the Absolute 
to his vigorous though courteous critique of M. Consin. 
The French eclectic had watched the philosophers of 
Germany as they strove, and strove in vain, after a Phil- 
osophy of the Unconditioned. Not discouraged by their 
failures, he hoped a happier Orpheus, to clasp his Eury- 
dice before she faded into the world of shadows. Sir 
William Hamilton stood by, pronounced the attempt in- 
effectual, and stated why it was so. He declared that 
we can know nothing and can conceive nothing of the 
Absolute, the Infinite, and Unconditioned, We can know 
and we can conceive the relative, the finite, and the con- 
ditioned. These are to us positive notions; but the great 
ideas, to which they stand in contrast are merely nega- 
tive. We see from the force of terms that the Absolute 
is independent of relations, and the Infinite superior to 
limits; and this is all. 

Mr. Mansel adopts this position of Sir William Ham- 
ilton, and expands it. As stated above, it has no obvi- 
ous bearing on Theology and would be quite an inade- 
quate foundation for a series of Bampton Lectures. But 
the metaphysical theorem can be transferred to Theo- 
logical thought and expressed in theological language. 
The primary, independent, unchangeable substance 
about which the philosopher argues is that great first 
Being to whom the peasant prays. The metaphysician 
speaks of the Absolute, the Infinite, and the Uncondi- 
tioned ; but the divine is thinking of God. And thus we 
pass by a natural transition from the theoretical to the 
practical. Our knowledge of the nature of God amounts 
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only to this,—that we know that it is inconceivable. As 
Zophar said of old to Job, “Canst thou by searching find 
out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty unto per- 
fection? It is as high as heaven; what canst thou do? 
deeper than Hell; what canst thou know? The measure 
thereof is larger than the earth, and broader than the 
sea”. Or, as Mr. Mansel states the case in an earlier 
work than his Bampton Lectures: We have negative 
ideas only of many of the subjects on which men most 
boldly speculate. Such is the case with all our specula- 
tions on “causality”, as existing apart from the con- 
scious exertion of power; on “substance’’, other than as 
a conscious self; on “consciousness in general’ apart 
from the condition of space and time. Of these we can 
only speak as causality which is not our causality; as 
a substance differing from our substance; as a conscious- 
ness unlike our consciousness. The same is the case with 
all speculations of our reason concerning the nature and 
attributes of one infinite Being. By removing the con- 
dition of limitation, we remove the only condition under 
which such attributes have ever been presented to our 
consciousness. Further speculation is not thought but 
its negation. 

If these principles are admitted, it follows as a matter 
of course that to whatever quarter we ought to look for 
acanon and standard of religious truth, we certainly 
shall not find it in ourselves. There exists, Mr. Mansel 
assures us, no direct faculty of religious knowledge by 
which, in its critical exercise, we are entitled authorita- 
tively to decide for or against the claims of any professed 
revelation, as containing a true or false representation 
of the Divine nature and attributes. And his lectures 
are for the most part an endeavor to show that reason 
is a faculty altogether unequal to so mighty a task. This 
will clearly be the case if it can only be shown that the 
Absolute and the Infinite are beyond the province of hu- 
man thought and conception. For them a boundary is 
fixed to human reason, which at once sustains and con- 
fines it; a primal mystery is seen, whose foundations un- 
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derlie the greatest depths of human thought, and whose 
summits rise to an unmeasurable height above it, encom- 
passing the vast sea of speculation with a fixed and un- 
broken barrier, within which its currents may move in 
full and equable flow, and reflect calmly the light of 
heaven, but against which its mightiest waves must 
struggle ineffectually for an outlet, and dash themselves 
into spray in vain. 

Reason, then, is not our oracle in the things of God. 
The arguments by which Mr. Mansel fortifies his posi- 
tion may be conveniently divided into two classes. On 
the one hand, he endeavors to prove by metaphysical 
reasoning that our ideas of the Infinite, the Absolute and 
Unconditioned are purely negative, and cannot be treat- 
ed as positive without endless perplexities and contra- 
dictions; on the other hand, he describes some of the 
startling results to which the rationalistic hypothesis 
has led its advocates; and holds them out as objects of 
distinctive reprobation to common sense, and thought, 
and feeling. 

It is as dangerous to tamper with the well-weighed 
statements of a metaphysician as to disturb the last 
touches of an artist, or to handle carelessly a musician’s 
favorite violin. We will therefore allow Mr. Mansel to. 
speak upon these abstract subjects for himself. Those 
readers who appreciate the refinements of language will 
not fail to observe the terse and logical, yet far from 
ungraceful style of the following extracts. His general 
position Mr. Mansel states as follows :— 


“We are compelled, by the constitution of our minds, 
to believe in the existence of an Absolute and Infinite 
Being—a belief which appears forced upon us as the 
complement of our consciousness of the relative and in- 
finite. But the instant we attempt to analyze the ideas 
thus suggested to us, in the hope of attaining to an intel- 
ligible conception of them, we are on every side involved 
in inextricable confusion and contradiction. It is no 
matter from what point of view we commence our ex- 
amination; whether with the Theist we admit the co-ex- 
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istence of the infinite and the finite as distinct realities; 
or with the Pantheist deny the real existence of the fin- 
ite; or with the Atheist deny the real existence of the In- 
finite; on each of these suppositions alike our reason ap- 
pears divided against itself, compelled to admit the 
truth of our hypothesis, and yet unable to overcome the 
apparent impossibilities of each. The philosophy of Ra- 
tionalism, thus traced upwards to the highest principles, 
finds no legitimate resting-place from which to com- 
mence the deduction of religious consequences”. 

The more subtle argument which Mr. Mansel adduces 
to prove the contradictions which result from the at- 
tempt to realize the Infinite and the Absolute lose much 
of their force when separated from their context. A 
short specimen will probably content our readers, and 
more than content many of them, in whom it will only 
strengthen the conviction that profound metaphysics are 
an intellectual quagmire which betrays the foot it 
tempts :— 

“That a man can be conscious of the Infinite is a sup- 
position which, in the very term in which it is expressed, 
annihilates itself. Consciousness is essentially a limita- 
tion, for it is the determination of the mind to one actu- 
al out of many possible modifications. But the Infinite, 
if it is to be conceived at all, must be conceived as poten- 
tially everything and actually nothing; for if there be 
anything in general which it cannot become, it is thereby 
limited; and if there is anything in particular which it 
actually is, it is thereby excluded from being any other 
thing. But again, it must also be conceived as actually 
everything and potentially nothing; for an unrealized 
potentiality is likewise a limitation. If the infinite can 
be that which it is not, it is by that very possibility 
marked out as incomplete, and capable of a higher per- 
fection. If it is actually everything, it possesses no 
characteristic feature by which it can be distinguished 
from anything else, and discussed as an object of con- 
sciousness”. 

We have no intention of inflicting on our readers 
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either in the form of extract or comment, another pas- 
sage as abstract and technical as that just quoted. Our 
highest generalizations are now made, and we can afford 
to become more practicable and intelligible. Let us 
suppose that it is proved that the highest ideas of phil- 
osophy are self-contradictory, Mr. Mansel shall inform 
us what lesson we are to derive from the fact :— 

“The conception of the Absolute and the Infinite, from 
whatever side we view it appears encompassed with con- 
tradictions. There is a contradiction in supposing such 
an object to exist whether alone or in conjunction with 
others; and there is a contradiction in supposing it not 
to exist. There is a contradiction in conceiving it, as 
one, and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as 
many. There is a contradiction in conceiving it as per- 
sonal, and there is a contradiction in conceiving it as im- 
personal. It cannot without contradiction be represent- 
ed as active, nor without equal contradiction be repre- 
sented as inactive. It cannot be conceived as the sum of 
all existences, nor yet can it be conceived as a part only 
of that sum. A contradiction thus thorough-going, while 
it sufficiently shows the impotence of human reason as 
an “a priori” judge of all truth, yet is not itself inconsis- 
tant with any form of religious belief. For it telis with 
equal force against all belief and all unbelief, and there- 
fore necessitates the conclusion that belief cannot be 
determined solely by reason. No conclusion can be 
drawn from it in favor of universal scepticism—first be- 
cause universal scepticism equally destroys itself, and 
secondly because the contradictions thus detected belong, 
not to the use of reason in general, but only to its exer- 
cise on one particular object of thought. It may teach 
us that it is our duty in some instances to believe that 
which we cannot conceive but it does not require us to 
disbelieve anything which we are capable of conceiving”’. 

When therefore religion, with cheerful or with frown- 
ing face, looks down from heaven upon man, it is not the 
eye of reason which is to be turned heavenward, and to 
recognize her divine aspect. Reason becomes, not the 
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ruling faculty in man, but the minister of the religious 
consciousness. It is this which tells him of the existence 
of God, of the dependence of all things upon Him, of the 
duty of doing his will. Into these great truths the reli- 
gious consciousness itself pretends to no speculative in- 
sight. Their value is “regulative” as guides of life and 
conduct; as fixing the limits of thought, not as giving it 
a direction in which it can safely proceed “ad infinitum”’. 
Reason, even if it accepts as data; the primary religious 
truths which we owe to a spiritual institution, and makes 
them the basis of argument, soon reaches a pivot at 
which they appear to involve contradictions, and branch 
out into dilemmas which afford only a choice of difficul- 
ties. At this point investigation should cease; if prose- 
cuted, it can lead only to partial truths, which, when ex- 
clusively insisted on, become most startling falsehoods. 
Here the religious consciousness again steps in and 
claims the whole undivided truth as her own particular 
heritage. A healthy instinct rejects the conclusions of a 
one-sided argument, even though it can discover nothing 
to substitute for them which is argumentatively better, 
if as good. A righteous moral indignation rises up and 
crushes like a giant the captious puny self-confident 
faculty, which argues about divine truths till it denies 
them. Mr. Mansel’s own lectures shall supply, by one of 
their most eloquent passages, an example of the manner 
in which a true moral sense puts aside the sophistries of 
mere intellect. He is speaking of those false philoso- 
phers who argue that because God is an unchangeable 
Being, He cannot answer prayer :— 

“They may not, forsooth, think of the unchangeable 
God as if He were their fellow man, influenced by human 
motives, and moved by human supplications. They want 
a truer, a juster idea of the Deity as He is, than that un- 
der which He is pleased to reveal himself, and they call 
on their reason to provide it. Fools, to dream that man 
can escape from himself, that human reason can draw 
aught but a human portrait of God. They do but sub- 
stitute a marred and mutilated humanity for one exalted 
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and entire: they add nothing to their conception of God 
as He is, but only take away a part of their conception 
of man, sympathy, and love, and fatherly kindness, and 
forgiving mercy, have evaporated in the crucible of their 
philosophy; and what is the “caput mortuum” that re- 
mains, but only the sternest features of humanity ex- 
hibited in repulsive nakedness? The God who listens to 
prayer, we are told, appears in the likeness of human 
mutability. Be it so. What is the God who does not 
listen, but the likeness of human obstinacy? Do we 
ascribe to Him a fixed purpose? Our conception of a 
purpose is human. Do we speak of Him as a continuing 
unchanged? Our conception of continuance is human. 
Do we conceive Him as knowing and determining? 
What are knowledge and determination but words of 
human consciousness? and what we know as conscious- 
ness itself, but as the contrast between successive mental 
states? But our rational philosopher stops short in the 
middle of his reasoning, He strips off from humanity 
just as much as suits his purpose; and “the residue 
thereof he makes a God”—less pious in his idolatry than 
the carver of the graven image, in that he does not fall 
down unto it and pray unto it, but is content to stand 
afar off and reason concerning it. And why does he re- 
tain any conception of God, at all, but that he retained 
some portions of an imperfect humanity? Man is still re- 
sidue that is left, deprived indeed of all that is amiable in 
humanity, but, in the darker features which remain, still 
man. Man in his purposes, man in inflexibility, man in 
that relation to time which no philosophy, whatever its 
pretentions, can wholly free itself; pursuing with indom- 
itable resolution a preconceived design; deaf to the 
yearning instincts which compel its creatures to call 
upon him. Yet this, forsooth, is a philosophical concep- 
tion of the Deity, more worthy of an enlightened reason 
than the human imagery of the Psalmist; “The eyes of 
the Lord are over the righteous, and His ears are open 
unto their prayers’. 


“Surely downright Idolatery is better than this “ra- 
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tional” worship of a fragment of humanity. Better is 
the superstition which sees the image of God in the won- 
derful whole which God had fashioned, than the philos- 
ophy which would carve for itself a Deity out of the 
remnant which man has mutilated. Better to realize the 
satire of the Eleatic philosopher, to make God in the 
likeness of man, even as the ox or the horse might con- 
ceive God in the form of oxen or horses, than to adorn 
some half hewn Hermis, the head of a man joined to 
some misshapen block. Better to fall down before that 
marvellous compound of human consciousness, whose 
elements God had joined together and no man can_put 
asunder, than to strip reason of those cognate elements 
which together furnish all that we can conceive or im- 
agine of conscious or personal existence, and to deify the 
emptiest of all abstractions, a something or a nothing, 
with just enough of its human original left to perform a 
theme for the disputations of philosophy, but not enough 
to furnish a single ground of appeal to the human feel- 
ings of love, of reverence, and of fear. Unmixed idol- 
atry is more religious than this. Undisguised Atheism 
is more logical.” 

To avoid all this contradiction, both of itself and of the 
verdict of its higher nature, Reason, according to Mr. 
Mansel has but one recourse. She must be content to 
work within certain limits. What those limits are we 
cannot gather from the lectures with much precision. 
To ascertain them, indeed, would be more naturally the 
work of a metaphysical treatise than a course of theolog- 
ical lectures; but whatever they are, this much is clear— 
the Absolute and the Infinite lie beyond them. 

“The self-contradictions into which we inevitably fall 
when we attempt certain courses of speculation are the 
beacons placed by the hand of God in the mind of man, 
to warn us that we are deviating from the track that He 
designs us to pursue; that we are striving to pass the 
barriers which He has planted around us. The flaming 
sword is turned every way against those who strive in 
the strength of their own reason, to force their passage 
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to the tree of life. Within her own province, and among 
her own objects, let reason go forth, conquering and to 
conquer. The finite objects, which she can clearly and 
distinctly conceive are her lawful empire and her true 
glory. The countless phenomena of the invisible world, 
the unseen things which lie in the depths of the human 
soul—these are given into her hand and over them she 
may reign in unquestioned dominion. But when she 
strives to approach too near to the hidden mysteries of 
the Infinite;—when not content with beholding afar off 
the partial and relative manifestations of God’s pre- 
sence, she would ‘turn aside and see this great sight’, and 
know why God had revealed himself thus ;—the voice of 
the Lord Himself is heard as it were, speaking in warn- 
ing from the midst,—‘Draw not nigh hither; put off thy 
shoes from off they feet, for the place whereon thou 
standest is holy ground.’ ” 

The preceding sketch of Mr. Mansel’s lectures does of 
necessity much injustice to their comprehensive and 
varied powers. He repeats himself, not because he is 
deficient in matter, but because he is fully possessed by 
the idea which he is anxious to exhibit. He has adopted 
a plan of more complex structure than can be well re- 
peated on a scale less ample than his own. A bold out- 
line will probably reproduce the main design of the or- 
iginal work more accurately than a diminished model. 
An endeavor has not been made to represent his general 
view without regard either to its truth or its consequen- 
ces. They must in their turn receive some of the con- 
sideration which they deserve. 

In continuing our remarks on Mr. Mansel’s Lectures, 
we must observe at the outset, that their argument 
would be very imperfectly comprehended if it were con- 
ceived as telling only against the unpopular conception 
of systematic Theology altogether. 

Divines have been accustomed to suppose that the 
region of higher truth is peculiarly their own. They have 
soared in imagination above merely phenomenal exist- 
ence, and contemplated the purest form of being. They 
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have discoursed of the Infinite and Eternal, without any 
suspicion that they were using words without ideas. To 
cross the limits of space and time has been with them a 
matter of every day adventure. Beyond the limits of the 
visible and sensible world they have sought the point of 
view from which they might perceive its real propor- 
tions, and set a proper value on the temporal and finite. 
Eternity, they have exclaimed, is more than time,—in- 
finity, something greater than the realms of space can 
hold. Mr. Mansel’s argument will make those of the 
race uncomfortable who survive to hear it. Eternity, 
they have to learn, is the absence of time; Infinity, the 
negation of space. Till we can escape from these posi- 
tive conditions of thought we must remain in ignorance 
of their mysterious negations. Imaginable, the world 
has long known that they are not. Imagination, if it is 
more active than thought, can travel a less distance. We 
cannot paint to the mind’s eye a polygon, of a thousand 
sides, though we can conceive it, and may even know 
that it exists. We cannot imagine though we can conceive, 
the depths to which the Atlantic cable is sunk, or the 
long succession of miles through which it stretches from 
continent to continent. But Infinity and Eternity, ac- 
cording to Mr. Mansel’s doctrine, are neither imaginable 
nor conceivable. If so, what are the words but signs 
without a thing signified,—symbols with no conceptions 
to answer them? What are the propositions into which 
they enter but verbal juggles without sense or meaning? 
At best, the strength and force of the negative concept 
must vary with that of the positive. The more fully our 
minds are occupied with time and space, the more close- 
ly we can approach to their contraries. The finite thus 
becomes the only school in which we can study the in- 
finite, and the distinct appreciation of the temporal is 
the best proximate measure of the Eternal. All mystic 
Theology disappears before this doctrine at once. The 
followers of Thomas A. Kempis, in all their degrees, the 
whole list of religious men who have endeavored to ab- 
stract themselves from sense and its conditions are 
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proved the merest triflers. Their minds, removed from 
outward objects, could rise to no higher realities, but 
were forced by the law of their being to contemplate 
either nothing or themselves. But we must not confine 
our thoughts to a single religious school, or even to reli- 
gion at all. How does the glory depart from art and the 
inner light from nature, its lesson from the rolling 
ocean; and their moral from the everlasting hills; how 
much worse than idle become all the strivings of the soul 
after a pure and elevated ideal, if, in the endeavor to rise 
above the earth, it can but dash itself against a heaven 
of iron, and when it seeks an object of love and worship 
finds but a negation! 

When Rationalism and Mysticism are gone, dogmatic 
Theology must follow. It is useless though it is possible, 
to construct syllogisms and affect formal demonstrations 
when dealing with inconceivable terms and unmeaning 
propositions. Some of the orthodox divines whom Mr. 
Mansel would most approve are essentially deductive. 
Some truths, the first principles of theological science, 
they gained, as they supposed, from Reason, and some 
from Revelation. Here was a sure basis on which to 
erect with anxious care-and thought a temple of eternal 
verities. Vain Asperations! The statute must fall from its 
pedestal, for iron is mixed with clay. Revelation ad- 
dresses us through our faculties, and reason is one of our 
faculties; and our faculties can tell us nothing of the 
Absolute and the Infinite, which they can neither know 
nor conceive. Our conclusions cannot contain more than 
our premises. No logic can extract positive truth from 
negations. Turn over your selected propositions as often 
as you please, and arrange them as best as you may, you 
can extract nothing from the mind which is not pre- 
viously in it; and your supposed objective Theology will 
be but a reflection of yourself. 

We do not expect Mr. Mansel to admit these probable 
consequences of his theory, or to accept them as legiti- 
mate consequences at all. We call attention to them as 
inferences which many minds will draw from this 
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theory, whether legitimately or not. But, though he 
write with a purpose, he is not a one-sided thinker. He 
is perfectly aware that his argument is double-edged. A 
considerable portion of the first lecture is occupied in 
contrasting Rationalism and Dogmatism as opposite er- 
rors. He censures the dogmatist for employing Reason 
to prove the doctrines of Revelation, as well as the Ra- 
tionalist for employing Reason to disprove them. And 
the following passage from his concluding lecture is 
clearly suggestive of important results :— 

“There can be no such thing as a positive science of 
Speculative Theology; for such a science must necessar- 
ily be based on the infinite, and the infinite, although we 
are compelled to believe in its existence, cannot be posi- 
tively apprehended in any mode of the human conscious- 
ness. The same impediment which prevents the forma- 
tion of Theology as a science is also manifestly fatal to 
the theory which asserts its progressive development. 
We can test the progress of knowledge only by compar- 
ing its successive representations with the objects which 
they profess to represent; and, as the object in this case 
is inaccessible to human faculties, we have no criterion 
by which to distinguish between progress and mere 
fiuctuation. The so-called progress in Theology is, in 
truth, only an advance on the conceptions of man’s moral 
and religious duties, which form the basis of natural re- 
ligion; an advance which is regulative and not specula- 
tive, which is primary and properly a knowledge, not of 
God’s nature, but of man’s obligations; and which is the 
result, not of an immediate intuition of the nature of the 
infinite, but of a closer study of the laws of the finite’. 

Before a theory like this, rationalism disappears, and 
much more with it. Farewell to all those systems which 
thinkers have constructed, partly from the common ma- 
terials of human thought, partly from favorite truths, 
or fancied truths, of their own, partly on the facts of 
Revelation, as recorded in the Bible. Adieu to every 
Theological phrase, every familiar arrangement of di- 
vine verities, every creed, formula, mode of thought and 
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expression which we owe to doctor, saint, council, philos- 
opher, unless we can assert,—and who will venture on 
the assertion?—that doctor, saint, council, philosopher, 
contributed nothing to their own, that the human mind 
did not consciously or unconsciously—for this matters 
not—blend itself with the realities which it contemplat- 
ed. What more, on this hypothesis, would religious 
thought have to do with Origen or Augustine, with Lu- 
ther or Calvin, with Grotius or Bishop Butler, than with 
Hobbes or Spinosa or Hegel? All that their writings can 
do will be to exhibit scriptural truth floating in a me- 
dium of imperfect consistency and doubtful transpar- 
ency; and the sooner this can be evaporated and the un- 
changeable element left as the residuum, the better. 
Bishop Butler, indeed, thought that the Bible might still 
contain many truths as yet undiscovered, and has sug- 
gested that if there are any discovered, “it must be in 
the same way as natural knowledge is come at, by the 
continuance and progress of learning and liberty, and by 
particular persons attending to comparing, and pursuing 
intimations scattered up and down it, which are over- 
looked and disregarded by the generality of the world; 
for this is the way all improvements are made, by 
thoughtful men tracing obscure hints, as it were dropped 
in by nature accidentally, or which seemed to come into 
our minds by chance”. Mr. Mansel has a warm admira- 
tion for Bishop Butler, and declares, at the close of his 
preface, his deep-rooted and increasing conviction that 
sound religious philosophy will flourish or fade within 
the walls of Oxford according as she perseveres or ne- 
glects to study the works and cultivates the spirit of him, 
her great son and teacher. Yet with regard to the ulti- 
mate prospect of religious truth, the disciple is far less 
sanguine than his master. No one knows better than 
Mr. Mansel that all human knowledge has of necessity a 
human element; that we cannot combine facts except 
under an idea, or make a statement without involving an 
hypothesis. A dry business-like unscientific man who 
arranges shells in a cabinet according to their size, or 
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compiles the catalogue of a library; a fair girl who dis- 
poses of a vase of flowers according to their size, to her 
sense of beauty, and then steps back a few spaces and 
rejoices in the lovliness which is in her at least as truly 
as in the flowers; a painter who projects, or tries to pro- 
ject, his ideal on canvass; an astronomer who links to- 
gether in the sweeping grandeur of a single curve the 
separate points at which he has observed the place of a 
planet or a comet; an historian who, without perverting 
a single fact which he records, gives anything more than 
the driest enumeration of details, and remembers as he 
writes that life is not without a purpose; a philosopher 
who discovers the laws of external nature, or whose 
subtle process of mental analysis turns the mind inward 
on itself,—each, and all, of these as they contemplate the 
work of their hands or their minds, have, from the neces- 
sity of their nature, given something as well as receiv- 
ed, and blended something of self with the image of truth 
which is reflected in the mirror of their consciousness. 
Our knowledge of divine truth must in this respect share 
the fate of truth in general. Reason, to quote Bishop 
Butler once more, “is the only faculty wherewith we 
have to judge anything, even Revelation itself”. We 
must use it, even while we distrust it; and in distrusting 
it, we must trust it still. We must distrust it because it 
has, to the full, the faults and imperfections of every- 
thing human; we must trust it because it is in its origin, 
and purpose divine. We cannot exclude it from our 
theology any more than from our philosophy; nor, when 
present, is it more an element of weakness in one case, 
than in the other. In neither case should we depend on 
it as an original authority, but as an interpreter. If it 
does its office rightly, its interpretation, if not the ab 
solute truth, will be at least as true as ourselves. 
Indeed, many of the ordinary objections against the 
use of Reason in Religion arises from an error as to the 
meaning of the former term, which, though long ex- 
ploded from philosophy still lingers in the popular mind. 
Men confound Reason with argument. They think that 
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we cannot employ Reason without making syllogisms, 
drawing inferences, seeking conclusions, or in some way 
doubting, debating, and disputing with others or with 
ourselves. They forget, if ever they knew, that the 
noblest act of Reason is the comprehension and contem- 
plation of truth, and not the search after it; that she 
never exercises her high prerogative more lawfully and 
more usefully than when standing in the presence of 
some high truth, the course and ultimate issues of which 
are hidden in mystery, she recognizes its dependence on 
a principle higher than herself and calls upon mankind 
to accept it on her authority and its own. Mr. Mansel 
is in no danger of thus unwisely depreciating the power 
of Reason. He belongs to a school of thinkers of whom 
it is the special praise that they have distrusted the 
doubtful evidence of sense and the fluctuating standard 
of opinion, and have erected a new philosophy on the 
primary intuitions of the mind. He allows that the re- 
ligious consciousness, which he sometimes seems to op- 
pose to Reason, is based upon the faculty which may be 
called at pleasure the moral Reason, or Will or Con- 
science. He is not forgetful of Bishop Butler’s remark 
that the moral faculty may be called Conscience, the 
moral Reason, the Moral Sense, or Divine Reason. He 
would probably not deny that faith itself was an act of 
the educated, spiritualized, and enlightened reason. If 
this be acknowledged half the difficulties which beset the 
relations of Reason and Religion at once disappear. 
Many aspects of Rationalism are seen to be in the high- 
est degree irrational. The spectator who forms a few fa- 
vorite premises about the Absolute and the Infinite con- 
structs a system which offends the religious instinct, 
dims the sense of immortality, violates the conscience, 
and ignores a God, pursues, though with very different 
results, exactly the same faulty methods which we attri- 
bute to the narrowest of the schoolmen. He presses de- 
duction beyond its province. Intellectual abstractions 
and their consequences become to him the only realities. 
As he argues downwards in his isolation, he becomes in- 
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different or dead to those sympathies and aspirations 
which point upward in his undistorted mind; external 
nature has the dimness of a midnight dream, and his- 
torical facts are volatilized in his mental crucible. It is 
well that Mr. Mansel should put in his protest against 
such a vain deceit, though calling itself philosophy. We 
must not complain if he chooses to meet it on its own 
ground and confront it with its own weapons. The in- 
ductive character of the English mind might have sug- 
gested another process. As a general rule we are train- 
ed more or less, in the Baconian philosophy. Those of 
us who never read the “Novum Organum” are in blissful 
ignorance of the many unsuccessful attempts to popu- 
iarize it, have yet learnt many of its most important les- 
sons from the practical battle of life, the facts of 
mechanical progress, the stern struggle between art and 
nature. We have litle faith—perhaps too little—in ab- 
stract speculation. We call continually for verification, 
application and practical results, as the counter-check to 
theory. We know that we are meant te climb and not to 
fly; that the hill of knowledge like that of life, must be 
ascended by slow degrees. We are more than satisfied 
when we can place one foot on a fact, and then, actuated 
by a healthy instinct, raise ourselves in conscious 
strength a little nearer to our ideal. We instinctively 
disbelieve the intellectual architect who professes to 
span heaven and earth with the arch of one mighty 
theory. We are confident that no mere structure of hu- 
man thought can stand with restless and unequal force 
of conflicting passions and feelings pressing disturbing- 
ly upon it, while subtle speculation is sapping its base. 
Mr. Mansel carries our common sense with him, while 
he exposes the errors of those who imagine that they 
have discovered the clue te this most intricate universe, 
and stand aloof from other minds in the impotence of 
their fancied power. We admire him as he mounts to 
the region of the Absolute and the Infinite, till he dis- 
appears from the ken of ordinary thought. We quite 
believe his statement that the air at that height is too 
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rarified for ordinary men to breathe, and that the brain 
under these circumstances is not enlightened, but bewil- 
dered. But his authority only confirms our previous im- 
pressions; and the case would be quite altered if its ten- 
dency was to reverse them. Our main interest is in the 
process, not in the result. We watch the hawk and the 
heron, as they rise one above the other in mazy spires 
till both are lost in the sunlight. If they reappear we 
are tolerably sure of their respective positions—the 
hawk will return to its master’s hand, and the heron lie 
dead at his feet. 

And here appears to be the chief excellence of Mr. 
Mansel’s lectures, and the secret of their great success. 
Acute, learned, eloquent, he is still, so far as his conclu- 
sions are concerned, the champion of common sense. His 
moral is that abstract speculation is no safe guide for 
practice, and that in religion, as in the ordinary affairs 
of life, it is wiser to trust to the combined result of sev- 
eral independent testimonies than to build exclusively on 
a single theory. He would have us when our best inter- 
ests are concerned give due weight to conscience, instinc- 
tive feeling, the general verdict. of mankind, the special 
evidence of the wise and good, the course of Providence, 
the teaching of History, as well as to the speculative 
faculty. We listen and agree, without feeling that 
mighty issues depend upon the fate of his arguments. 
For he does not go down armed only with a sling and a 
stone, to meet a metaphysical giant. He is clothed from 
top to toe in armor of proof, to which he is accustomed, 
and in which he moves with a freedom which its weight 
makes something marvelous. His adversary is equipped 
as thoroughly if not as perfectly, as himself. There is 
nothing cruel in enjoying the battle, for we are pretty 
confident from the first that sharp sword will be met by 
stout shield, and that there will be more blows than 
bloodshed. 

It is the fate of most metaphysical systems to be 
stronger on the destructive than their constructive side. 
Cogent arguments may be urged against Rationalism, 
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though the limits of religious thought remain unfixed. 
Our aspirations after the Infinite, full as they are of an 
element which is independent of the discursive reason, 
may refuse to be fettered by the conditions of the think- 
ing mind, even as they have been sketched by Kant, mo- 
dified by Sir William Hamilton, and expounded by Mr. 
Mansel. To many readers the cogency of the Bampton 
Lectures will appear to diminish in proportion as they 
exhibit the psychological views of the writer. So long 
as his philosophy assails an opposing scheme, or only 
shapes the general contour of his argument, it will be 
accepted without a doubt; when stated expressly it will 
be found to offend the preconceived notions of some and 
in the cases of others to do more or less violence to those 
elevated instincts which Mr. Mansel so forcibly teaches 
us it is our duty to accept. We have no intention of 
meeting theory with counter-theory, or confronting sys- 
tem with system. We have had enough of systems, but 
in taking a farewell of these lectures, and thanking their 
author heartily for a valuable contribution to a depart- 
ment of literature into which few venture and in which 
fewer still succeed, we will point out the two most im- 
portant cases in which the healthy good sense of practical 
and cultivated intellect is most likely to be offended by 
his speculations. 

Philosophers have always been more or less at issue 
with the vulgar, who persist against the most forcible 
reasonings in believing that they may trust their senses 
and their minds, and that things on the whole are pretty 
much what they see, feel, and think them to be. Even 
at the present day more people are not much wiser than 
the old gentleman in the “Spectator” who was puzzled 
when his daughters told him that it was doubtful 
whether snow was white, and even hinted that as it con- 
tained a great number of nitrous particles, it was very 
probably black. This obstinate confidence in our powers 
of perception has been shaken in the minds of many, 
though not overthrown by the philosophy of Kant. To 
him we owe the general diffusion among educated men of 
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the doctrine which colors all the mental science of our 
day, that our mind of necessity looks at things through 
media; that our perceptions are not to be implicitly 
trusted, because our faculties have certain hues and 
properties of their own which they impart to all those 
objects which we discern by their assistance. This 
teaching has very different practical consequences, as it 
is differently applied and handled. One speculator em- 
ploys it to reduce our whole existence to a state of 
trance, in which external objects have just enough pow- 
er to keep the mind at work according to its own laws, 
and to prevent it from lapsing into insensibility, while 
the mental impression has as little correspondence to the 
outward occasion which excites it as the wildest dream 
has to the truth when the wayward imagination, con- 
structing some terrible tale, steals from the actual 
world a ray of light, of which it makes a conflagration, 
or the sound of a closing door, which it changes to a clap 
of thunder. Others dwell on the phenomena of mind till 
they annihilate the material world altogether. The ma- 
jority of calm thinking men, who read philosophy with- 
out fancying nature can cast a reasonable doubt upon 
the practical truth of their faculties, and that the laws 
which govern their minds, if not identical with those of 
the universe, are at least so far in harmony with them 
as to keep the apparent truth from being a constructive 
lie, and the obvious lessons of the senses from being a de- 
ception. The formal statement of Mr. Mansel’s opinion 
on this difficult subject would be foreign to our present 
purpose to discuss. We are more concerned with the 
tone of those passages in his lectures which touch inci- 
dently upon it. In these he departs much further from 
the thoughts of ordinary men than he does in his gen- 
eral conclusions. He represents our knowledge not only 
as limited, and imperfect in its degree, but as oblique, 
indirect, and uncertain in its nature. Sometimes, when 
he presses this theory to its legitimate results, and re- 
presents the whole complex of our knowledge as hang- 
ing by the frail conditions of our individual conscious- 
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ness, he produces in minds unaccustomed to such inves- 
tigations a feeling clusely akin to that universal scepti- 
cism which is fatal to religion and to everything else 
as well. Our readers will thank us for quoting as an il- 
lustration a concluding extract from the lectures, which 
is remarkable in more ways than one:— 

“The luminary by whose influence the ebb and flow of 
man’s moral being is regulated, moves around and along 
with man’s little world, in a regular and bounded orbit; 
one side, and one side only, looks downwards upon its 
earthly centre; the other, which we see not, is ever turn- 
ed upwards to the all-surrounding Infinite. And those 
tides have their seasons of rise and fall, their places of 
strength and weakness; and that light waxes and wanes 
with the growth or decay of man’s mental and moral and 
religious culture; and its borrowed rays seem at times 
to shine as with their own lustre, in rivalry, even in op- 
position, to the source from which they emanate. Yet 
it is that light still but a faint and partial reflection of 
the hidden glories of the Sun of Righteousness, waiting 
but the brighter illumination of His presence to fade, 
and to be swallowed up in the full blaze of heaven kind- 
ling around it; not cast down, indeed, from its orbit, but 
shorn of its true brightness and influence, but still felt 
and acknowledged in its real existence and power, in the 
memory of the past discipline, in the product of the pres- 
ent perfectness though now distinct no more, but vanish- 
ing from sight to be made one with the glory that beams 
from the ‘Father of Lights, with whom is no variable- 
ness, neither shadow of turning’ ”’. 

A fine simile, doubtless, nobly worked out, with an 
amount of consistent reasoning accuracy which rises al- 
most to the level of imagination, and is full of the poetry 
of power. We admire it, while we hesitate to accept its 
general purpose. The source and object of our knowl- 
edge is, we trust, not the moon, but that sun to which 
both it, and our mind, owe their illumination. We see 
but darkly as through a cloud; imperfectly, as with a 
defective vision; an image out of its proper place, for the 
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air refracts; distorted, it may be, for the air refracts 
unequally but yet we see the sun. There waits us no 
such future revelation of truth as shall reduce our pres- 
ent knowledge to a fiction and an unreality. Philoso- 
pher and Theologian alike should be slow to believe that 
the luminary which is the lantern of their path and their 
guide in the ways of truth, towards which they have 
raised their eyes in hopeful adoration, while its full 
broad beam fell unbroken on their foreheads, is no true 
luminary at all, but an inert mass of dull matter, ignor- 
antly reflecting the rays which stream from the real 
source of light and heat, as he travels unseen through 
another quarter of the heavens. The eye and the heart 
which truly seek the light, in seeking it turn towards its 
Author, and not away from Him. Better a cloudy day 
for the soul, than the brightest moonlight; better a wait- 
ing in darkness, that the dayspring may arise at last, if 
only we have our faces turned towards the East in 
patience, till the rosy streaks of dawn appear, and the 
morning star in the midst of them. 

One remark more and we have done. Ordinary minds 
will scarcely attach so much importance as Mr. Mansel 
to the contradictions which ensue from the attempt to 
analyse the Absolute and Infinite. Those contradictions 
have probably nothing to do with the Absolute and the 
Infinite as such. They do not prove that they are incon- 
ceivable, or beyond the reach of our knowledge. They 
only show that, at the point at which these perplexities 
arise, thought has been strained to its utmost, and the 
powers of the human mind are beginning to waver. 
Puzzles—it is hard sometimes to say whether of thought 
or of language—have from time to time been construct- 
ed by ingenious minds out of the ideas of the Infinite. 
They have been regarded differently as a kind of intel- 
lectual amusement, or as real philosophic difficulties. 
The man of the world has treated them as verbal tri- 
flings, they have elated the sophist with the pride of 
knowledge, and convinced the philosopher of his ignor- 
ance. They are peculiar to no subject, and have found 
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a place in Physics and Mathematics, as well as in Theol- 
ogy. As weapons of controversy, they are dangerous 
even in skilful hands and have as often injured friends 
as foes. Bishop Berkeley used them to disprove Materi- 
alism and the existence of matter as well. Mr. Mansel 
urges them as fatal to a certain kind of Theology. Less 
scupulous thinkers have employed them to assail the be- 
ing of a God. 

Supposing a man were to go to the bounds of the finite 
material world and to cast a dart forward, an old Latin 
poet asked, what would become of his weapon? A diffi- 
cult question to answer. If the dart still sped onward, 
there was yet space beyond, though a vacant space; if it 
recoiled back as from an iron wall, there was still space 
beyond, a space occupied by matter. If, in like manner, 
the human mind should reach the furthest boundary of 
the finite, its lawful province, what would it find there? 
The infinite which encompasses the finite. Could it pass 
in careful and orderly survey, around the whole limit of 
its proper kingdom, and trace it like a map, there would 
be a projection answering to every hollow which it drew, 
a convex surface corresponding to every concave. The 
Finite would appear to limit the Infinite on one side, and 
the Infinite the Finite on every side. Or to use an ex- 
pressive though inexact method of statement, the Finite 
would seem to be a part of the Infinite, and the Infinite 
the complement of the Finite. Neither conception 
would be fairly described as negative, or as the negative 
of the other in proportion as the mind could conceive 
of either it would conceive of both. 

But we must not enter on questions which would be 
out of place here, and probably admit of satisfactory 
solution nowhere, only let it be understood that many 
philosophers have defended successfully a far worse 
thesis than the following—The Infinite is as conceivable 
as anything else. Of whatever size be the sphere of our 
conceptions, we can see only a part of its surface and we 
cannot see around it. But the greater its diameter, the 
wider and the more level does the reign of thought ex- 
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tend before our eyes. The thoughtful man sees his par- 
tial knowledge emerging from boundless ignorance and 
this not on one or two sides only of the field of specula- 
tion, but on all. 

“The end and the beginning vex His reason; many 
things perplex with motions, checks, and counter- 
checks”. Yet the truth which issues from perplexity is 
to be recognized as genuine, though obscure both in its 
end and its beginning. 

Many persons, certainly, who are free from the slight- 
est taint of Rationalism will shrink from saying that 
we cannot conceive the Infinite. The Christmas 
thoughts of many millions have turned to the mystery of 
God becoming man; a few thousands have thought of 
that great event as a synthesis of the Infinite and the 
Finite. Eternity was then, as an old poet says, shut in 
a span. It may be no presumption which encourages 
man to hope that no human system of psychology what- 
ever can fix a limit to the heaven-ward direction of his 
faculties. Could we stand in spirit by the cradle of 
Bethlehem, we should see the eternal purposes of all 
temporal things, and look with Finite eyes into Infinity. 
The range before us would be absolutely unbounded, 
though our dazzled powers might fail us. A holy heart 
can even now draw nigh to the spot in reverential sym- 
pathy. Perhaps a near approach would not be denied to 
the sanctified intellect. He may be rash who denies that 
such a point of view is attainable; he will be still more 
rash who presumes to assert that he has attained it. 

Alliance, Ohio. 
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ARTICLE VII. 
CURRENT THEOLOGICAL THOUGHT 
I. IN ENGLISH BY PROFESSOR J. A. SINGMASTER 


(From the January Quarterlies) 


THE ESCHATOLOGY OF THE PSALTER. 


The Psalter bears eloquent witness to the truth that a 
hope of indefinite perpetuation for the collective body is 
not enough. It requires the assurance of the eternity of 
religion in the individual soul to secure the permanence of 
religion as such. The Psalmists had their faces set to- 
wards this and through wrestlings of prayer with 
Jehovah won their way to the light. The modern, hu- 
manistic movement prefers to cultivate the secular and 
earthly in part because it has come to doubt the heavenly 
and eternal; its zeal for the improvement of the world 
often springs not from faith, but from scepticism. The 
Church by compromising and affiliating with this would 
sign her own death-warrant as a distinct institution. 
When religion submerges itself in the concerns of time 
and becomes a mere servant of these, it thereby renders 
itself subject to the inexorable flux of time. Kronos has 
eaten all his children and he will not spare even this 
noblest of offspring, once it passes wholly into his realm 
and closes behind itself the doors of eternity. On the 
other hand, in a pure and firm eschatological conviction, 
which keeps eternal hopes and interests well to the front, 
lies the safeguard and pledge of the perpetual vigor of 
Christianity. (Dr. G. Vos in The Princeton Theological 
Review). 


THE PROBLEM OF MISSIONS. 


The supreme task of the Church is the fulfillment of 
her goal, the conquest of the world for Christ. Nor can 
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the task delay. The needs of the world, the menacing 
problems at hand and imminent, the swiftly increasing 
discovery of means of destruction, swiftly decaying re- 
ligions, and loosening moral bonds, upsurging class and 
race hatreds, loss of old means of protection, huge mass- 
es of desperate races ready to roll in devastating flood, 
loss of faith to steady the souls of men, forgetfulness of 
God in scorning his Word,—these are a dark, cyclonic 
portentous sky-covering cloud. That it all gives the men 
at Versailles anxious thought, who can doubt? At home 
and abroad, the Church needs must rally her forces, for 
the hour is at hand. She must bid defiance to all who 
challenge her faith, and boldly reassert her ancient doc- 
trines. She must proclaim the necessity for her task 
and its need for haste. She must summon men to her 
standards by virtue of warfare which tries men’s souls 
and inner courage more than the trenches of France, 
which tests their manhood more than the submarine 
which has as its consequence the downfall of Humanity 
if she fail, or the glorious establishment of the Kingdom 
of God on Earth, if she succeed. She has no lesser aim 
than the enthronement of the Prince of Peace. 


THE CHURCH AND INTERNATIONAL PEACE. 


At the meeting of the International Committee of the 
World Alliance for Promoting International Friendship 
through the Churches, held at the Hague Sep. 30—Oct. 
4, 1919, a letter from Pastor Monod of Paris was read 
declaring the inability of the French to co-operate unless 
the German delegates expressed repentance for the viola- 
tion of Belgium neutrality in 1914. 

The issue was frankly faced and Dr. Spiecker, in be- 
half of the five German delegates made the following 
statement: 

“Ladies and Gentlemen,—Last night about 6 o’clock 
we, the German delegates to this Conference were shown 
a letter written by Pastor Wilfred Monod to this Con- 
ference, and one sentence of this letter was read to us— 
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a sentence concerning our opinions on the violation of 
the neutrality of Belgium in 1914. 

“Having considered carefully the sentence we came to 
an agreement how to deal with the matter; but when af- 
ter the devotional services last night this letter was read 
in its full contents I was deeply impressed by one point 
which had not been taken into consideration when we 
were discussing it absolutely necessary to submit it 
again to my German friends before the matter was de- 
fined, and so I asked, contrary to the previous agreement 
arrived at before dinner for an adjournment of the mat- 
ter to this morning. Now I am very glad to tell you that 
after careful consideration again also of this other point, 
we came to a unanimous agreement again that I should 
give you the gist of a letter written last night by Dr. 
Deissman to Rev. Siegmund-Schultze, to the effect that 
we, the five German delegates to this Conference, per- 
sonally considered the violation of the Belgian neutrality 
in 1914 as morally wrong. 

“But now I should like to add a few words not as a de- 
claration but as a statement of facts. Dr. Wilfred 
Monod unhappily has not been with us during these 
days, but we have had the privilege of talking together 
with the French and Belgian and Italian delegations to 
this Conference. We knew before we came here that it 
was really the critical question of the Conference if a 
harmonious cooperation without French, Belgian and 
Italian delegates would become a possibility and a real- 
ity. On the evening of Wednesday, October 1st, we met, 
all of us, Iam happy to say, at the invitation of the 
French delegation. After a very full discussion we, the 
French, Belgian, and German delegates stood there join- 
ing hands with each other in the fact of our Lord and 
Saviour and confessing with one mouth and one heart :— 

‘We confess—We join hands—We condemn war— 

We condemn the idea of revenge.’ ”’ 

(Editorial in The Christian Union Quarterly). 
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MISSIONS AND DENOMINATIONS. THE BAPTIST POSITION. 


I have been greatly pained of late by the seeming dis- 
loyalty to our denomination which is creeping in among 
us. Ministers who were once evangelical and mission- 
ary have resigned their pastorates to enter other bodies 
of Christians; churches have given up their time-hon- 
oured articles of faith and have accepted statements 
which are purely Unitarian; others have surrendered 
their very existence and have merged themselves in or- 
ganizations where devotion to country has replaced faith 
in Christ as a means of salvation. In some quarters, 
we are urged to accept apostolic succession and the rule 
of bishops, as the price of church union; in others, sem- 
inary grounds, buildings, and endowments are offered, to 
secure our adhesion to a common institutional govern- 
ment. I can explain these disquieting incidents only by 
supposing that there is a marked change in the attitude 
toward Scripture on the part of those who are thus 
tempted or led astray. They have ceased to regard 
Scripture as a rule of faith and practice; they no longer 
believe in its unity, sufficiency, or authority; they can 
take reason for their guide or can follow the mere com- 
mandments of men. It is my earnest prayer that these 
brethren may consider their views, may return to the 
evangelical and Baptist faith, may accept Christ as their 
manifested God and the New Testament as His authori- 
tative word. Unless they do this, they can only wreck 
our churches, divide our denomination, and put an ulti- 
mate end to our missions. 

We Baptists have behind us a glorious history of per- 
secution and martyrdom, of missions and evangeliza- 
tion. The faith of our fathers has wrought wonders in 
heathen lands. Carey and Judson were not ashamed of 
the Gospel of Christ. Let us not be ashamed of our lowly 
origin nor of our early friends. Let us, like the heroes 
of the past, show our love for Christ by “contending 
earnestly for the faith once for all delivered to the 
saints,” as God by His Spirit has permitted us to see it. 
Let us mix no false coin with the treasure committed to 
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our stewardship. Confederation we may welcome, but 
not absorption in other bodies; a league of denomina- 
tions, but not organic union with them; unity of the 
Spirit, but not that of mere numbers; harmony through 
independence, but not through surrender of principle— 
this is Baptist doctrine; let it also be Baptist practice! 
Cooperating, under one great Leader of the spiritual or- 
chestra, in the rendering of the sublime symphony of the 
ages, and playing well our particular part in the divine 
composition, we may well leave the rest of the orchestra 
to God. For, to change the figure we shall find that “we 
builded better than we knew,” and shall be approved by 
the great Master-Builder, 
When God hath made the pile complete. 

(Augustus Hopkins Strong in The Christian Union 

Quarterly). 


CANDIDATES FOR THE MINISTRY IN CONGREGATIONAL 
CHURCHES. 


The problem of recruiting for the ministry is one con- 
stantly before the Congregational churches, and here the 
outlook is less satisfactory. The number of ministerial 
candidates coming from the larger city churches and 
from the eastern universities and colleges is small. The 
trend of cultivated and wealthy lay life is away from the 
ministry. Such families rarely turn their sons toward 
it. Something of this reluctance may be due to the feel- 
ing of inadequacy to meet the intellectual and oratorical 
demands illustrated in our larger pulpits. More is occa- 
sioned by the scanty financial compensation of the minis- 
try, though a decided improvement in the scale of sal- 
aries is in process of accomplishment. More dishearten- 
ing are the frequent changes in pastorates and the un- 
certainties of maintenance in old age. Steps now being 
taken to improve the condition of the aged minister will 
be spoken of later in this article. It is interesting to note 
that the foreign missionary work, while as scantily paid 
as the pastorate, but promising continuous service and a 
modest provision in old age, has relatively less difficulty 
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in securing candidates than the home ministry. For the 
reasons just advanced, or for others, the fact is evident 
that the majority of recruits for the Congregational 
ministry now come from rural homes and from the small- 
er colleges, especially of the Middle West. At the 
same time the pulpits of the Congregational churches 
have received large accessions from those trained in 
other Christian fellowships, and many who have thus 
thrown in their lot with us are among the most honored 
and useful of the Congregational ministry. (From an 
article on Recent Congregational Tendencies, by Willis- 
ton Walker, in The American Journal of Theology). 


THE LABORING MAN’S FOES. 


The colored man is docile and peaceable. But he is 
coming to acquire some measure of power, in saved 
wage, in modest home, in small farm and trade. His 
children are educated. He is entering professions among 


his own people. The world never has seen such an 
emergence from bondage. But a class of them is easily 
excited. There are also workingmen loyal and safely 
interested with the community. They are partners in all 
of the progress of their town; the public schools, the li- 
braries, the Christian and Jewish Association, and the 
most of them are in the churches and synagogues. They 
are the stability and hope of the country. These people 
have a right to protection from the secret machinations 
of the destroyer that works in darkness. They can be 
made the greatest protective force of the country. They 
respond as one voice. They are a common and forceful 
sentiment. They have an investment in all that their 
town is, and a blow at it is a blow at them and their 
families. They wil! not listen to any doctrine of com- 
mon property, soviet government, confiscated factories, 
common wives. They are clean; they have helped to rid 
the country of the saloon, the workingman’s worst 
enemy. They furnish from their homes the students of 
the colleges; from them have gone out to the professions 
many of the ablest men in law and medicine, statesman- 
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ship, great business men and scholars of literature, the 
arts and sciences. The homes of the poor are the fruit- 
ful soil of the best citizens of any community. As a rule, 
they are contented in whatever lot they are, for they em- 
body the element of true contentment and they make the 
world’s earnest progress. They are the chief asset of 
any community. Whatever business comes, it fails if 
they do not come and if they are not contented. 

These workingmen are our neighbors. They are the 
neighbors and helpers of every man who carries large 
enterprises. We need not fear with such men as our 
neighbors. They are our safety. (From The Methodist 
Review, from an article by James R. Day). 


THE BIBLE AND THE CHILD. 


If, as the culture epoch theory teaches, the child re- 
peats in his development the stages through which the 
race has passed, there is a very valid reason for the 
natural fondness which the child often exhibits for early 
poetry, legend, and myth, such as we find embodied in 
such profusion and variety of form in the Bible. The 
child is under the reign of the senses; sense experiences 
and images play an altogether preponderant part in his 
mental life. Good teaching, accordingly, as all modern 
pedagogy tells us, must proceed from the concrete to the 
abstract, from the experienced to the inferred, from 
facts to principles. The Bible meets all these conditions 
of successful pedagogy. Therefore, so far from being 
merely a book for grown-ups, a sort of theological ency- 
clopedia for the use of clergy, as many have seemed to 
regard it, it is really universal in its interest, appealing 
to young and old alike. It is, indeed, the greatest story- 
book in the world. If one stops to analyze the qualities 
which account for the perennial and universal appeal of 
the Bible, they will be found to be various. Its material 
is concrete; its events have a definite setting in time and 
place; its personages, even its divine personages are men 
and women of flesh and blood; the literary structure of 
its stories is transparent, and the language in which they 
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are conveyed is sensuous, direct, and vivid; finally, the 
supernatural element contained in the Bible appeals 
strongly to the child, adding just the touch of mystery 
and strangeness necessary to awaken the sense of won- 
der in which, according to Plato, philosophy itself be- 
gins. 

But the Bible is not a mere storybook, with entertain- 
ment as its object. All great literature has other than 
purely aesthetic merits, important as these are. It al- 
ways seeks, in an important sense, to express the truth 
concerning life and nature and man’s place in the uni- 
verse. (Prof. E. C. Wilson in The Methodist Review). 


DIVORCE AND LAW. 


The real problem is not divorce. It is rather the low 
standards and ideals of life, and the base, ignoble con- 
ception of marriage obtained in modern society. Di- 
vorce is simply the method the State has fixed upon for 
dealing with the serious condition. It is worse than use- 
less to decry the State’s method of solving the problem. 
The only possible thing it can do to relieve a most unde- 
sirable situation is to dissolve what to it is merely a so- 
cial or civil contract that has been the occasion of the 
trouble. The one great concern of all who seek the wel- 
fare of the country and of the race, should be to unite all 
the religious and educational forces in the land in a 
mighty effort to establish in the minds of the rising gen- 
eration the true and sacred character of marriage, right 
standards of morals and self-denials and self sacrifice as 
the only worthy ideals of life. Thus only can we reason- 
ably hope to obtain sufficient motive for the performance 
of all the admitted duties of home life, and at the same 
time that forbearance and strength equal to all the strain 
these will impose on men and women of flesh and blood. 
(Rev. E. W. Stone in The Review and Expositor). 


A DEFINITION OF CHRISTIANITY. 


Any definition of Christianity which would seek to be 
adequate must include within it a statement of the essen- 
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tial nature of the Christian community, without which 
Christianity is a mere dream, through which alone it can 
be discussed as a concrete fact of history. 

The definition must recognize that the community— 
the world-wide Church of to-day—is organically one 
with the original group whom Jesus gathered together as 
individuals and whem, in the very gathering of them to 
Himself, He brought into vital relations and eternal re- 
lations with one another. 

Further, a definition of Christianity must recognize 
that the person, historical and yet superhuman, through 
whom that community was created and from whom it 
derives its existence to-day, is a unique person, one of a 
new type of consciousness and yet, He is of our kind and 
we may become of His kind in at least moral quality and 
the direction of our growth. 

Any definition of Christianity must include a state- 
ment, therefore, of the means through which, having 
been realized in history, its power is continued in the 


molding of individuals and of the Christian community 
after the ideal of the Kingdom and family of God. 
(From an article on A Study in Theological Method, 
by Dr. W. Douglas MacKenzie in The Review and Ex- 
positor). 


CONTROL OF CHRISTIAN EDUCATION. 


Excessive control of every form by the constituted au- 
thorities must be resisted as tending toward a bondage 
that is at enmity with democratic freedom. 

At this point, too, we must call attention to the need 
that Christian schools shall be free from all unholy and 
hampering rivalry by the State schools. So long as they 
provide sound education and produce high character 
they should suffer no discrimination based on technical 
nonconformity to arbitrary and artificial standards. In 
some cases the discrimination in favor of State institu- 
tions is crushing to denominational schools. 

The General Education Board and the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, responsible to no one in all the world, have come 
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to exercise an influence over the schools of America that 
in some respects amounts to dictation. Respectability in 
scholastic circles is too often dependent upon accepting 
standards fixed by such irresponsible boards and for 
which many schools are not prepared. We have come to 
be in danger of a tyranny of scholasticism which is 
supported by great power claiming our confidence on the 
ground of being a benevolent monopoly. Gratefully 
acknowledging the very great service of the organiza- 
tions, and their friendly interest, we may still desire that 
they relate themselves more democratically to the school 
systems. 

The rapid standardization of our schools has resulted 
in an amazing progress in extent and thoroughness of 
our schools and is proving an untold blessing to our edu- 
cation. But it has not been without its evils. It has 
secularized our denominational schools in great degiee 
and has forced upon them methods and policies which, 
unconsciously and without design of their own faculties 
and Christian morale of many of them. They were com- 
pelled to modify and extend courses more rapidly than 
their resources permitted and mountains of debt have 
been heaped upon them. Their modifications were ef- 
fected at the behest not of the legal authorities in con- 
trol of them but of outside organizations. It remains to 
bring their responsible constituency to understand, to 
adopt and to support the new standards and utilize them 
for the Christian ends. 

(From Some Aspects of Education, by Dr. W. O. 
Coover in The Review and Expositor). 


THE BOLSHEVIST UTOPIA. 


One of the most striking characteristics of Bolshevism 
is its pronounced hatred of religion, and of Christianity 
most of all. To the Boshevik, Christianity is not merely 
the theory of a mode of life different from his own; it 
is an enemy to be persecuted and wiped out of existence. 

To understand this is not difficult. The tendency of 
the Christian religion to hold before the believer an ideal 
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of a life beyond death is diametrically opposed to the 
ideal of Bolshevism, which tempts the masses by pro- 
mising the immediate realization of the earthly paradise. 
From that point of view Christianity is not only a false 
conception of life; it is an obstacle to the realization of 
the Communist ideal. It detaches souls from the objects 
of sense and diverts them from the struggle to get the 
good things of this life. According to the Bolshevist 
formula, “religion is opium for the people,” and serves 
as a tool of capitalist domination. 

In contrast with religion, Bolshevism is first and fore- 
most the practical denial of the spiritual. The Bolshe- 
vists flatly refuse to admit the existence of any spiritual 
bond between man and man. For them economic and 
material interests constitute the only social nexus; they 
recognize no other. This is the source of their whole 
conception of human society. The love of country, for 
example, is a lying and hypocritical pretence which is 
used to “mask” the interests of the dominant classes. 
The “nation” is a mere spectre which must vanish, an 
empty prejudice; for the national bond is a spiritual 
bond, and therefore wholly factitious. From their point 
of view the only real bond between men is the material— 
that is to say, the economic. Material interests divide 
men into classes, and they are the only divisions to be 
taken account of. Hence the “poor”. As there is no 
other bond which can unite these two “nations” into one 
social whole, their relations must be regulated exclu- 
sively by the zoological principle revealed in the struggle 
for existence. 

(From an article by Prince Eugene Troubetzkoy in 
The Hibbert Journal). 
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IN GERMAN. BY PROF. J. L. NEVE, D.D. 


In the last issue of the Lutheran Quarterly we promis- 
ed to present views on German Foreign Missions. There 
is much on this subject in the leading church papers of 
Germany. At this time we shall offer quotations from 
only two writers. 

Pastor A. Oepke, teacher in the Leipzig seminary for 
foreign missions, writes in his book “Ahmednagar und 
Golconda” as follows: “Above all we plead to consider 
impartially the development of German missions in In- 
dia. It is the way of barbarians to work as we have done 
in India? How was our work judged before the war? 
At the close of a missionary conference in Calcutta, Dr. 
John Mott said that in the entirety of missionary en- 
deavors the Lutheran missions in India have the great 
task to represent scriptural teaching. This judgment 
cannot have had the meaning that the speaker wanted to 
profess Lutheran teaching in the points of difference 
from the doctrines of other Protestant denominations. 
But Dr. Mott must have had vividly this impression: 
The Lutheran Missions have something objective, upon 
which they rest and to which they hold. They do not 
follow the changing sentiments of the day, but are guid- 
ed by principles; they do not make themselves servants 
of passing fads, but they serve the cause. They do not 
ask: “What is effective, what shall we tell the people?” 
but: “What is truth, on what may I establish my faith?” 
Thorough work, internally and externally, but working 
from the inside to the outside, not aiming at momentary 
successes, but seeking fruit that abideth—this has al- 
ways been in a special measure, the ideal of German 
missions. Once more we must ask: Would the mission 
life of India lose nothing by the elimination of the 
deutsche Art (the German contribution) ? 

Dr. Karl Axenfeld, president of the Lutheran Foreign 
Missionary Society in Berlin has recently published a 
booklet under the title “Germany’s Battle for the Free- 
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dom of the Christian Missions.” This English publica- 
tion which can be had from the author (Berlin, Georgen- 
kirchstrasse 70) for the asking was written immediate- 
ly before the paragraph concerning the German missions 
in the Versailles Peace Treaty was published. It is a 
touching appeal. We offer only a few paragraphs. Dr. 
Axenfeld’s society was strongly represented in Africa. 

Into whose hands the congregations which we have 
built up are to be given, is something concerning which 
neither we nor these congregations are asked. 

Attempts, of course, are made to comfort us with the 
hope that this exclusion will not be permanent—that we 
may be admitted again in ten years—perhaps even in 
five! 

This solace is a poor one, quite apart from the fact 
that the expropriation of our property does not look like 
a provisional measure. 

But even an exclusion for an indefinite number of 
years has the effect of a permanent exclusion—and the 
Christians of other countries should not delude them- 
selves as to this. Throughout all the affliction and suf- 
fering, mental and physical, inflicted upon them by the 
war, the German missionaries have clung with every 
fibre of their hearts to the hope that the conclusion of 
peace would permit them to take up their beloved work 
once more. Several of them have just refused the oppor- 
tunity of returning home and seeing their loved ones 
again and have reconciled themselves to imprisonment 
and to loneliness only to remain nearer to their fields of 
labour, and if possible to hasten at once to their orphan- 
ed congregations at the end of the war. This added ex- 
clusion will be the heaviest blow which could fall upon 
these brave and sorely-tried men. What are they to do 
during these 10 long years? Can the home church, itself 
in a position of great dufficulty, offer them—and there 
are hundreds of them—bread and service? How many 
of them, after these ten years, will be still young enough, 
have enough energy or a sufficient command of the na- 
tive tongue to be able to take up their former duties? 
And even if they did take up their old work and finally 
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returned to their old congregations—like convicts who 
have been released from a long term of prison—how 
should they, these dishonoured ones, ever recover their 
authority? And what, in the meantime, is to become of 
the German missionary societies, and what of their sem- 
inaries? Can one expect us to train young men and 
women for the missionary service, merely upon the 
vague possibility of sending them out—after the lapse 
of a decade? 

No, the Christians of other lands, they who so casually 
advise us to submit silently to this ten years’ exclusion 
and obediently surrender our property, because this 
would make “fa good impression” upon the British gov- 
ernment—they do not know what they really demand of 
us! 

The heathen Mission has long been the darling of the 
German Evangelical Church. The blow which is levelled 
at the head of this child, also strikes the heart of the 
mother. 

Is the British government no longer aware that of all 
the native Christian congregations, those of the German 
missions were the most trustworthy, because the Ger- 
man missionaries—as once more publicly confirmed by 
a recent letter of the Secretary of the London Missionary 
Society, Mr. Frank Lenwood, were more seriously con- 
cerned in teaching obedience to the prevailing authori- 
ties than were the Anglo-Saxon? If the government 
were to investigate the teachings of certain Angle-Sax- 
on missionaries, who preach “fa democratic gospel”, and 
educate the natives according to modern theories for 
which they are not yet ripe, this would be comprehen- 
sible. But no vested authority has anything to fear from 
the German missionaries. The German Missions have 
always been pillars of reliability in the life of the na- 
tives. If these be deprived of the missionaries by whom 
they permitted themselves to be willingly led, and if 
these leaders be replaced by men insufficient in number 
and lacking in experience, then indeed another spirit 
may soon take root. A government which fears difficul- 
ties, can make no mistake in ensuring for itself the in- 
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fluence of men to whose safe and wise guidance the na- 
tives have accustomed themselves. 

The British Missions do not possess the missionaries 
necessary to supplant us in our fields of labour. And 
even if they possessed the men, these do not know the 
language nor enjoy the confidence of the natives. 
If much of the noblest and most faithful missionary 
work in the world is not to be irreparably damaged, the 
German missionaries must be given back the majority 
of their fields of activity. But where it may be deemed 
suitable to place this work in other hands, we ourselves 
would wish to aid in finding these hands, and do all in 
our power to prevent our congregations—which cannot 
be shoved and pushed and handed from one to another 
like empty boxes,—from suffering harm. Wherever a 
change is to be made, this change must be inspired by 
insight and conscientiousness and not carried out by 
brute force. Wherever we yield our place to others we 
wish to do so of our own free will and not be driven out 
like criminals. 

Ought not these simple truths and clear rights be un- 
derstood even by those foreign Christians who profess 
our common creed—even though they may think differ- 
ently than we about the war? And should not their 
consciences force them to speak out—as a few of them 
have already done in so commendable a manner—and 
enter the lists valiantly for the liberty of the Christian 
Mission in the very hour in which it is most imperilled? 

In a personal letter to the writer Prof. Dr. L. Ihmels 
of Leipzig appeals to Lutheran theologians in America 
to help by subscription in maintaining the “Theolo- 
gisches Literaturblatt” of which he is editor. It is in 
danger of being suspended because of the hard times in 
Germany. It would be a pity if it should come to the 
discontinuance of this medium for the review of theolo- 
gical literature, which together with the “Allgemeine 
Evangelische Lutherische Kirchenzeitung” serves the 
Evangelical and the Lutheran cause. The price for this 
weekly had to be raised to 20 Marks the year. In our 
dealing with German publication houses, 100 Marks are 
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taken (at present) as equal to $9. The Allgemeine 
Evangelisch Luth. Kirchenzeitung costs 24 Marks per 
year. Both are papers in which American Lutheranism 
has always been especially interested. Interested parties 
may write to the publishers “Doerffling and Franke, 
Leipzig”; but ordering from Dr. Ihmels direct, with a 
word of encouragement, would also not be out of place. 
Our fellow-Lutherans in Germany are undergoing fiery 
trials at the present time. We wish that Christians in 
America could read what has been appearing in the reli- 
gious papers of that country. As a sample we refer to 
the editorial in the two first January issues (1920) of the 
Kirchenzeitung, edited by Dr. W. Laible in Leipzig. 
There is a Christian devotion and a fervor of spirit that 
is refreshing in this age of spiritual luke-warmness in 
the church everywhere! 

Professor Dr. Reinhold Seeberg in Berlin (Halensee), 
in a letter referring to the hard times and then says that 
it is becoming more and more difficult to publish theo- 
logical literature. He asks whether our churches in 
America might not be willing to help by donating or 
lending the money for such undertakings. We feel that 
this matter should appeal to the men in the ministry 
who feel that German research in the various fields of 
theologicol science should be encouraged. Seeberg re- 
marks: “A little help from America, with the high value 
of your money, would mean so much here.” 

Dr. Johannes Lepsius of Berlin, for many years known 
as a friend of the Armenians and their literary defender, 
has published a book of 580 pages, in which 444 docu- 
ments are printed, which offer the whole official corres- 
pondence between Germany and Turkey on the cause of 
the Armenians. All is published without omission or ad- 
dition. Only a historical introduction of 80 pages has 
been prefixed by the editor. The “Methodist Review” 
(September and October 1919) commenting on this 
book, says: “The book sheds an abundance of light 
upon two questions of primary interest: (1) What 
were the motives that led to the Turkish government’s 
policy of extermination for the Armenian? and (2) 
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What role did German politics play in connection with 
the whole affair?” The “Methodist Review” answers the 
second of these questions with the following remarks: 
“The documents betray no direct participation on the 
part of Germany in the Turkish policy against the Ar- 
menians, but it can hardly be doubted that there was in 
certain official quarters a guilty knowledge of what was 
planned and being carried out.” Dr. Reu, in “Kirchliche 
Zeitschrift”, (March 1920) replies that in judging this 
whole situation writers usually start from the wrong as- 
sumption that it was in Germany’s power to compel 
Turkey to desist from its murderous policy and then 
quotes from the “Missionsblaetter fuer Studierende und 
Gebildete’”: The talk about an unlimited power of Ger- 
many in Turkey was only a legend. The Turks looked 
upon their federation with Germany as a federation of 
arms only; as to their internal politics the ruling power 
(Young Turks) jealously insisted upon full indepen- 
dency. Here the Turks did not permit any intervention 
of Germany. What we knew long before is now proved 
by these documents (published by Lepsius): From the 
beginning the German government protested against the 
treatment of the Armenians “most decidedly.” There 
was continually a sharp difference between the two gov- 
ernments on this point. The German government here 
went to the limit (bis an die Grenze des Moeglichen). 
“Also the report that German army officers had caused 
or demanded the deportation of the Armenians from 
certain quarters is a legend. It is proved by incontest- 
able documents that the German officers used their whole 
influence (as much as they had) to help the unfortunate 
people. Yes, when late in the summer 1915 the Ar- 
menians in Bagdad were to be deported, Field Marshall 
von der Goltz asked by a telegram to Constantinople for 
his dismission from the supreme command and he insist- 
ed upon his request for a considerable period until finally 
definite promises were given and he kept the command 
out of military considerations.” 

On the above mentioned second question the “Metho- 
dist Review” writes: “As to the motives to the almost 
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unbroken and now almost finished process of extermina- 
ting the Armenian people—which even continues in spite 
of the armistice' the Turkish government sought to keep 
everything in darkness. Then, when that effort failed, 
they gave it out that it had to do with the suppression of 
insurrections and they even employed German pens to 
make this lie current in Germany.” 

Since the first publications of Dr. Lepsius on the sub- 
ject, some twenty-five years ago, we have always be- 
longed to those who condemned Germany’s political alli- 
ance with the Turk. What the German people have 
to suffer now may be, to a very large extent, God’s judg- 
ment for that unholy alliance which necessitated a mea- 
sure of toleration to the unspeakable crime against the 
Armenians. Think of it, that the poor people have been 
reduced from 1,845,000 to about 845,000, and the end is 
not yet! The fact is that in large conflicts of interest, 
when the earthly advantages of peoples are at stake, 
Shere is among the so-called Christian nations little re- 
gard for the standards of God’s Word and law. 


1 And we may add that it continues now, under the eyes of the 
Entente. 
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ARTICLE VIII. 
REVIEW OF RECENT LITERATURE. 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS, NEW YORK. 


Encyclopedia of Religion and Ethics. Edited by James 
Hastings, with the assistance of John A. Selbie,M.A., 
D.D., and Louis H. Gray, M.A., Ph.D. Vol. X. Picts— 
Sacraments. Cloth, 8xll. Pp. XX, 915. Price $7.00. 


This massive volume sustains the high reputation of 
its predecessors and is a distinct and valuable contribu- 
tion to the department of learning to which it belongs. 
No moderately comprehensive library can fail to include 
this Encyclopedia. The present volume contains many ar- 
ticles of fundamental importance, such as Possession, 
Poverty, Prayer, Preaching, Predestination, Presbyteri- 
anism, Priest, Priesthood, Prisons, Propitiation, Provi- 
dence, Psycho-Therapeutics, Purification, Puritanism, 
Reality, Redemption Reformation, Regeneration, Reli- 
gion, Religious Orders, Revelation, Righteousness, 
Ritschlianism, Roman Religion, Sabbath and Sacra- 
ments. 

In the article on Possession, Dr. Barton, affirms his 
conviction that our Lord believed in the reality of de- 
moniacal possession and that he actually cast out de- 
mons. Surely this is the clear teaching of the Gospels. 

The article on Poverty in the British Isles is brief but 
crowded with statistics for the year 1911. Among the 
chief causes of poverty in London are “casual work and 
low pay” and “large families and illness.” The former 
accounts for 62 per cent. the latter for 22, while “drunk- 
enness and thriftlessness” receive credit for 13 per cent. 
Of the total number of persons in England and Wales 
who are over 70 years of age, three-fifths are old age 
pensioners, i. e. persons whose incomes are less than 
$150 per annum. 

Bishop D’Arcy of Dublin in writing on Prayer sum- 
marizes the result of his investigations as follows: To 
a believer in a living God the efficacy of prayer is cap- 
able of ample justification. None of the objections 
which have been made against it on scientific or philo- 
sophical grounds can be sustained. The universality of 
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prayer appears from the account of the prayer customs 
of various ancient and modern people. 

In tracing the doctrine of Predestination Dr. Martin 
of Aberdeen comes to the conclusion that “the modern 
Church relying on modern philosophy, which has gath- 
ered up the result of the modern sciences, of nature, his- 
tory and man in a broad synthesis centering in the Su- 
preme Being as moral personality, accepts the vindica- 
tion of the harmony of divine sovereignty and human 
liberty.” 

Prof. Robt. More of Edinburgh finds no ground for the 
Pre-existence of the Soul, a doctrine held by the Greek 
philosophers, Origen and other Theologians in ancient 
times and by the Jews, the Hindus, a few Christian 
Theologians and poets. “None of the arguments ad- 
vanced is convincing and the phenomena observed can 
be better accounted for on other grounds.” 

Fifty-seven pages are devoted to the presentation of 
the subjects, Priest and Priesthood, not including the 
Christian priesthood, which is set forth in the article on 
Ministry. 

Dr. Wm. F. Cobb of London in discussing Private 
Judgment says, “Justification by faith and the right of 
private judgment are the two watch words of the Refor- 
mation, neither of course, was new, but each expressed 
an old truth in a new way. And what gave them their 
power to open a new chapter in man’s history came 
through the personality of Luther from whose fiery soul 
faith burst forth as the destroyer of hierarchical re- 
ligion. * * Where Luther’s principle of private judg- 
ment obtains there is the door opened for the full life of 
science and philosophy.” 

The conservative Christian view of Propitiation is 
vindicated by Dr. C. M. Kerr of the Church of Scotland; 
and so also the doctrine of Providence by Dr. W. T. 
Davidson. Purification is discussed in fifty pages and 
the Qur’an (Koran) in a dozen in a purely historical and 
objective manner. 

The Reformation is discussed by Prof. H. M. Gwatkin 
of Cambridge under four heads: 1. The Causes, 2. 
The Principles, 3. The Outward Forms, and 4. The 
Results. “The Reformation opened the way to the vision 
of God; and the vision of God is the inspiration of men.” 

The following definition of Religion is ventured by Dr. 
Stanley A. Cook after some thirty pages of learned dis- 
cussion: “Religion primarily involves some immediate 
consciousness of transcendent realities of supreme per- 
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sonal worth, vitally influencing life and thought, ex- 
pressing themselves in forms which are conditioned by 
the entire stage of development reached by the individual 
and his environment, and tending to become more ex- 
plicit and static in mythologies, philosophies and scien- 
tific doctrine.” 

In discussing Revelation Dr. H. S. Goudge says that 
the Church speaks with authority as the interpreter of 
Revelation, “but this authority is not an authority which 
’ overbears reason and conscience; it appeals to both and 
is accepted because of the appeal which it makes, not 
only to the mind but to the personality as a whole. The 
Church speaks with authority, as those always speak 
who know.” 

Dr. Garvie in his review of Ritschlianism expresses 
the opinion that in England as well as in Germany the 
influence of that school is at an end. Of this we are not 
sure, for Haering’s The Christian Faith, A System of 
Dogmatics was very cordially received in England and 
America about five years ago. However, the weakness 
of Ritschlian teaching is properly set forth in points like 
the following: The epistemological foundation is not 
solid rock, but shifting sand. His conception of religion 
is too narrow. His treatment of sin and salvation is in- 
adequate. He failed to get out of the Scriptures what 
others have found as a treasure. Dr. Garvie’s opinion 
that Ritschl affirmed that Christ was divine has been dis- 
puted by eminent scholars. To us his view of Christ 
seems vague from the evangelical standpoint. The fail- 
ure of Ritschl we believe, lies in the fact of the failure 
to give clear testimony to Jesus Christ, as God incarnate. 

The ten pages devoted to the Russian Church, though 
purely historical, are of special interest in these days 
when the ancient empire is undergoing a mighty trans- 
formation. 

The Lutheran and the Reformed views of the Sacra- 
ments are set forth respectively by Dr. H. E. Jacobs and 
Dr. J. Stalker. The former says of the grace offered and 
received in the sacraments that it in no way differs 
from that offered and received in the Word. “The pro- 
mise of the sacraments is the very same as is offered in 
the Word without the sacraments. The necessity of the 
Word is absolute; without it there is no salvation; that 
of the sacraments is relative. We are bound to them be- 
cause God has instituted and enjoined them”. As to 
Christ’s presence in the Eucharist, Dr. Jacobs offers no 
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explanation except that which Christ himself gives. 
“The real body of Christ is truly present—not, indeed, 
in a natural, but in a supernatural and heavenly way” 
simply because Christ wills it to be so. His word and 
will must be final. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, NEW YORK. 


The Idea of the Atonement in Christian Theology, being 
the Bampton Lectures for 1915. By Dr. Hastings 
Rashdall, Dean of Carlisle. Cloth, 6x9. Pp. XVIII 
+502. Price $5.50. 


These lectures in a word are an elaborate and learned 
attempt to support the Abelardian or moral influence 
theory of the Atonement, as over against the orthodox, 
traditional satisfaction theory, formulated by Anselm. 
The former theory was defined by Peter, the Lombard, as 
follows: “So great a pledge of love having been given us, 
we are both moved and kindled to love God who did such 
great things for us; and by this we are justified, that is, 
being loosed from our sins we are made just. The death 
of Christ therefore justifies us, inasmuch as through it 
charity is stirred up in our hearts.” By this is meant 
that Jesus offered himself on the cross, not to satisfy 
law or justice, not to reconcile God, not to pay any debt, 
not to make any propitiation, but simply to show men 
that death will be their lot unless they repent and turn 
to God who loves them and is ready to pardon. This, of 
course, properly speaking excludes any atonement in the 
real sense of the word, and makes the basis of the hope 
of pardon and eternal life a subjective experience rather 
than the objective work of Christ. No assurance can 
thus comfort the poor sinner, for he will necessarily feel ° 
that perhaps after all his repentance is not quite deep or 
genuine enough, and he cannot sing with the believer, 

My hope is built on nothing less 
Than Jesus’ blood and righteousness. 

In order to substantiate his theory, Dr. Rashdall must 
necessarily destroy the orthodox belief. This he pro- 
ceeds to do by trying to eliminate or to explain away 
passages in the Bible which apparently teach the usual 
doctrine of the atonement. His view of Jesus as the 
Messiah is a clue to the general attitude of the author. 
He says, “It is not impossible that he began to announce 
the near approach of a personal Messiah before it had 
become clear to his own mind, whether he or another 
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were the promised Messiah or Son of God or Son of Man. 
But eventually he accepted—if somewhat passively and 
almost reluctantly—the position of the Messiah.” All 
this is purely gratuitous, for there is no argument for it 
in Scripture or reason. Much of the eschatological 
language attributed to our Lord in the Gospels is de- 
clared by the author to be of doubtful authenticity! He 
denies also that “Jesus thought of the punishment of the 
wicked as of everlasting duration.” 

Coming to the doctrine of the atonement, he questions 
the genuineness of the alleged saying of our Lord that 
he came “to give his life a ransom for many.” It is pro- 
bably “a doctrinally colored insertion!” Moreover, its 
interpretation would not warrant the orthodox doctrine, 
it is declared. 

The same treatment is accorded to Paul’s teaching, 
which is alleged to be derived from Jewish sources and 
cannot be trusted. 

Luther is grossly misrepresented by the author, who 
has no imagination and is unable to interpret the great 
religious genius. He says “the new doctrine of justifica- 
tion is little more than an accident of history and the real 
work of the Reformation was almost independent of this 
dogma. I would even go a step further, and say that the 
least valuable part of the inheritance which modern 
Christendom owes to the Reformation of the sixteenth 
century is its distinctive dogmatic theology’. (p. 416). 
And yet on the second page following this declaration, 
the author says that Luther’s doctrine of “justification 
by faith only,” as a counter-formula to justification by 
works, had a beneficent effect which can not be exaggera- 
ted. “So far the connection of the Reformation with the 
new doctrine was no mere accident. It was the very life 
and breath of the whole movement.” 

Later the author expresses his real feelings toward the 
doctrine of justification by asserting that “the most 
deadly result of the doctrine of justification by faith— 
whether in its extreme Reformation expressions or any 
other of its cruder forms—is that it has fostered the be- 
lief that honest thinking is sinful, and that there is a 
merit in blind credulity.” (p. 428). This betrays a bit of 
temper and illustrates the lack of a judicial spirit in the 
author. It also invites the verdict that when one is 
capable of writing thus it is not of vital consequence to 
read much farther. And so we lay the volume down with 
a sense of dissappointment. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 
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The Eucharistic Office of the Book of Common Prayer. 
By the Rev. Leslie Wright, M.A., B.D. 12 mo. Cloth. 
128 pages. Price 3s. 6d. net. 

This is one of a series of Handbooks of Christian 
Literature, being published in England under the aus- 
pices of the Society for the Promotion of Christian 
Knowledge, and republished in this country by the Mac- 
millan Company of New York. In a brief Preface the 
author modestly disclaims anything like thoroughness of 
preparation for his little book. But it is clear that he 
has brought together here, in small compass and in read- 
able form a vast deal of information that must prove 
both interesting and valuable to those who desire to in- 
form themselves thoroughly on liturgical subjects, 
especially as concerned with the administration of the 
Lord’s Supper. Many interesting questions are raised 
and discussed, but always from the standpoint of the 
Anglican Church. As however the liturgical sources are 
the same for all Christian churches the facts presented 
are also of value to all. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ 


CONCORDIA PUBLISHING HOUSE. ST. LOUIS, MO. 


American Lutheranism. By Professor F. Bente, Con- 
cordia Seminary, St. Louis, Mo. Vol. I. Early His- 
tory of American Lutheranism and the Tennessee 
Synod. Vol. II. The United Lutheran Church. 
Cloth. 5x714. Pp. 237 and 243. Price per vol. $1.25. 
The above handbooks will be followed by two others, 

recording the history of the Ohio, Iowa, Buffalo and the 

Scandinavian Synods in Vol. III, and that of the Synods 

of the Synodical Conference in Vol. IV. 

A vast amount of matter is compressed in these com- 
pact volumes and they reveal commendable diligence in 
research and will remain an accessible record of facts 
and opinions, collated by one who is utterly out of sym- 
pathy with the movement which he endeavors to de- 
scribe. The title American Lutheranism is out of har- 
mony with the contents of the volumes. It should be 
Alleged Lutheranism in America, for practically nothing 
good is said of anything or any person. The exceptions 
are a few words of commendation of the younger Krauth 


after his conversion, and of the Tennessee Synod before 
its defection. 
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Prof. Bente has not written a history at all. It is 
rather a chronicle with dogmatic comments. There is 
no perspective, no true historic sense in these pages. 
There is no breadth of view, no synthesis, no reasonable 
explanation of causes, no conception of environment. 
The events and incidents set forth resemble the waters 
of a poo! but not of a running stream, for whatever the 
author may say the Lutheran Church which he arraigns 
rather than describes, has gone forward constantly in an 
ever widening and deepening stream. He has forgotten 
that Lutheranism is not only doctrine but also life and 
love, and that our common hero in his Catechism defines 
the Christian’s attitude toward his neighbor by saying, 
“we should * * * apologize for him, speak well of him, 
and put the most charitable construction on all his ac- 
tions.” 

One unacquainted with the history and genius of 
American Lutheranism would have a very perverted 
view of it from the perusal of these volumes. He would 
conclude that it must be some heretical sect, led by men 
destitute of learning, faith, conscience and common 
sense. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Christliche Dogmatik. By Dr. Franz Pieper. Vol. III. 
The Christian Life, Perseverance Unto Salvation, The 
Means of Grace, The Church, The Ministry, Election, 
and the Last Things. Leather binding, size 6 x 9. 
Pp., 626. 

The monumental work of Dr. Pieper on Christian 
Dogmatics concludes with the present volume, whose 
contents are noted above. In make-up it is a fine speci- 
men of the art of printing and binding. English readers 
will miss an index, which is usually wanting in German 
publications. The table of contents, however, is quite 
full and detailed. 

“Christliche Dogmatik” is the product of more than 
forty years of study in theology, and bears evidence of 
learning and industry on every page. Nineteen hundred 
and four footnotes and references, generally of great 
value, testify to this. The language is simple and the 
construction free of the complications not uncommon in 
German authors. 

As a presentation and defence of Christian doctrine, 
as found in the Bible and developed in the consciousness 
and history of the Church, Dr. Pieper’s work takes high 
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rank. If his attitude seems at times too controversial, he 
justifies himself by affirming loyalty to God’s Word. If 
a milder or more rigid interpretation of the Confessions 
is possible, he invariably prefers the latter, holding, of 
course that only one interpretation is possible. So also 
in regard to the Word of God he can allow but one view. 
The point above all others in which Dr. Pieper and “the 
Missourians” in general differ from the majority of 
Lutherans is their conception of predestination. In their 
zeal to exclude all manner of synergism in salvation, 
they fall unconsciously into a species of Calvinism, 
which, however, they vehemently repudiate! 

Surely our salvation is by grace alone and by faith 
alone in Christ. Not one particle of human merit can be 
allowed. Perhaps we do not see alike on this matter of 
predestination to life because of a difference of view as 
to faith. Dr. Pieper seems to confuse faith with the en- 
dowment of the power of faith. The power to believe 
and to trust is the gift of God, which by His grace we 
may exercise or which we may reject. Faith is not an 
entity ; it is an attitude which man may refuse to assume. 
But the mere fact that man yields to the grace of God— 
ceases opposition to it—cannot be construed as synergis- 
tic. Foreseeing that some would believe on Jesus Christ 
as Saviour, God predestinated them to be saved. 

J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE ABINGDON PRESS. NEW YORK. 


Bolshevism and Social Revolt. By Daniel Dorchester, 

Jr. 12 mo. 122 pages. Price 75 cents net. 

This book treats Bolshevism as a very striking symp- 
tom of a widespread disease. The author gives a short 
discussion of the philosophy underlying the Russian 
movements leading up to the present condition. Then he 
shows that the same causes are operating everywhere, 
even in the United States. I. W. W., labor troubles, the 
widely found social unrest are the result of false doc- 
trines taught by men often sincere though mistaken, to 
men who know that they are being hurt but are either 
too ignorant or too slow-witted to understand the cause. 
They are inclined to listen to anything that claims to 
give relief, and to take revenge on what is nearest. 

There has been prevailing a narrow economics en- 
couraged by selfishness and taken advantage of by un- 
scrupulous men according to which the many have been 
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despoiled by the few. The rights of the community have 
been entirely ignored. The necessities of the war have 
made prominent the power of the state and we have a 
flood of legislative prescriptions that must fail. And 
their failure, means more reckless conduct and further 
disregard of and respect for the proper function of law. 

The only hope is a better social philosophy recognizing 
the predominant right of the whole over against the in- 
dividual, and of personality over against property. Such 
a philosophy cannot be enforced except by the sanctions 
of Christianity. All true lovers of their country must 
risk all in the cause of the establishment and enthrone- 
ment of God’s kingdom. 

The book is clean cut, attractive and shows plainly the 
danger of many present day tendencies and the vital 
need for the best and strongest efforts of those who do 
see truly. 

FRANK H. CLUTZ. 


Hearts Courageous. By John Oxenham. 16mo. 93 
pages. Price 50 cents net. 
A slim book of poems written and prepared for publi- 


cation before the signing of the armistice. Hence they 
are sombre, shadowed by the great tragedy. But if their 
seriousness is the first impression made by the poems it 
is not unrelieved, for the second impression is the intense 
religious feeling and the absolute confidence that all is 
well because God is over all. If there is agony now, 
something better is coming. 

And yet there is need for courage for peace will not 
bring rest but only a new warfare 


‘Unless some strong new soul of life 
Rise up to charge all life with quickened zest 
For things not only better, but the best.” 


As Christ goes down the city street in most hearts there 
is no response for their thoughts are on selfish things, 
yet everywhere are those who do the Master’s work. 


“We look to you—each one of you— 
To make life better than before, 

For God is shaping all things new, 
And he has greater still in store. 
Carry on, Boys and Girls ! Carry on ! 
Carry on, all !—and Make it so!” 


FRANK H. CLUTZ. 
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Overland for Gold. By Frank H. Cheley. 12mo. Cloth. 
272 pages. Price, $1.50 net. 


Mr. Cheley writes for boys especially, and he knows 
how to do it. “Overland for Gold,” is a story of the 
“Pike’s Peak or Bust” days of the early ’60s. It follows 
the fortunes of two boys who left their home in a New 
England village in company with their uncle, an old 
’A9er, and went overland to Colorado and the “Rockies.” 
There are many interesting and exciting experiences in 
crossing the plains, killing buffaloes, fighting Indians, 
resisting bad men, meeting difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, overcoming hardships, and finally “striking it 
rich,” etc. As the publishers say, the story is “virile, 
clean, brimful of life and action.” Though the author 
describes in a most vivid way the life in the rough min- 
ing camps, which were full of bad men and often the 
scenes of violence and crime, there is not a sentence sug- 
gestive of anything vile, or a single profane word in the 
entire volume. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Spiritual Meaning of “In Memoriam.” An Interpre- 


tation for the Times. By James Main Dixon, Univer- 
sity of Southern California. Introduction by James 


M. Campbell. 12mo. Cloth. 173 pages. Price $1.00 
net. 


In reading this volume the sub-title seems to have the 
stronger emphasis. There is constant reference to the 
prevailing philosophies of the past half century, and 
especially to the deification of nature and science in the 
materialistic trend of modern thought. The author con- 
stantly calls attention to the evil results of such false 
teaching as they are seen in the history of modern Ger- 
many and in the base and ignoble role which she played 
in connection with the recent great war. 

And yet he never loses sight of his main thesis, “The 
Spiritual Interpretation of In Memoriam.” He always 
starts from Tennyson’s great poem, and finds in it the 
text for all his moralizing. It is certainly remarkable 
how the great poem lends itself to such a use. Tenny- 
son seems to have had not only a profound knowledge of 
the dangerous tendencies in the rationalism and materi- 
alism of his own day, but also a prophetic foresight of 
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the evils which were to flow from them in the days that 
were to follow. Take these lines for example: 


“Hold thou the good: divine it well: 
For fear divine Philosophy 

Should push beyond her mark, and be 
Procuress to the Lords of Hell.” 


How well Tennyson’s fear was justified is seen in the 
horrible cruelities practiced by the Germans in Belgium 
and France, and all through the late war. 

Speaking again of the dangers of a purely intellectual 
development, of mere knowledge separated from and un- 
softened by the pursuit of the higher spiritual aims, 
Tennyson writes: 


“What is she, cut from love and faith, 

But some wild Pallas from the brain 
“Of demons? fiery-hot to burst 

All barriers in her onward race 

For power. Let her know her place; 
She is the second, not the first.” 


Commenting on these lines, Professor Dixon says very 
truly: “German Kultur has been such a mad race after 
knowledge, as furnishing power and superiority, ne- 
glecting the while the true education which builds up 
character.” 

But it is not only the false teaching of philosophers 
like Nietzsche and Treitschke, and poets like Goethe, and 
statesman like Bismark and Bethmann von Hollweg, and 
generals like Hindenburg, that might makes right, that 
is condemned in “In Memoriam,” but all materialistic 
views of life and of man himself. According to Pro- 
fessor Dixon the poem was intended first, to depict 
Tennyson’s own personal battle with doubt and skepti- 
cism, especially as awakened by the untimely death of his 
friend Hallam, and his successful struggle out of dark- 
ness into light until he accepted fully the Christian in- 
terpretation of life, but then also, in addition to this, to 
mirror in his own experience the struggle of the race 
upwards towards the assured faith that God is love, and 
that love is “creation’s final law.” 

This phase of Professor Dixon’s “Spiritual Interpre- 
tation of In Memoriam”, is very well expressed in the 
following paragraph from the Introduction: “Another 
marked feature in the poem, which Professor Dixon 
brings out, is that while moving along the line of an ex- 
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panding experience it sweeps past the material monism 
of Haeckel, and the philosophical monism of Hegel, to 
find a resting place for thought in the moral monism of 
Saint Paul. The present dualism of a world in the mak- 


ing Tennyson graphically portrays; but from it he look- 
ed forward to 


One far-off divine event 
To which the whole creation moves, 


that far-off divine event being the reconciliation of all 
things to God, and the establishing of a new and holy 
order in which he is all in all.” 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Star Dust from the Dugouts. A Reconstruction Book. 


By Wm. L. Stidger. 12mo. Cloth. 236 pages. Price 
$1.50 net. 


“Some more war-stuff,” was the thought with which 
the reviewer picked up this volume. His intention was 
to glance through it, select a sentence here and there, and 
then write a twenty or thirty line notice of it. But he 
quickly discovered that this was not one of the books to 
be treated in this manner. Pastor Stidger has a grip- 
ping style, and the book was eagerly read from cover to 
cover, not at one sitting, but just as fast as other pres- 
sing duties would permit. And now he is ready to re- 
commend it heartily to others. 

If we mistake not, Mr. Stidger was a pastor on the 
Pacific Coast when America entered the great war. Soon 
he found a number of his young men going into the ser- 
vice and he could not rest until he followed them, first 
into the training camps in this country, and then a little 
later into the front line and even into the trenches and 
dugouts “‘over there.” 

He got leave of absence from his church, as so many 
other pastors did during the war, and entered the service 
of the Y. M. C. A. Much of the time that he was in 
France he drove a truck that carried supplies for the 
“Y” to the huts along the very front lines. He also min- 
istered to the wounded on the field and in the hospitals, 
and served in every way that offered. He quickly won 
the confidence of the men in the ranks, and through his 
constant and intimate contact with them he came to 
know and understand them thoroughly. 

This volume, however, is not so much a narrative of 
his own personal experiences, as it is an attempt to make 
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the “foiks at home” understand the “boys in the dug- 
outs” and to get their point of view so as to be prepared 
to meet them understandingly and deal with them wise- 
ly when they would return. Hence it is called “A Re- 
construction Book,” in the sub-title. As the author says 
in his ‘ Foreword,” he has written for “the preacher and 
the church worker, together with the parents in the 
American home who wish to understand the kind of men 
who are coming back to them from France; those folks 
who have a tremendous desire to do the highest and best 
thing for the soldier.” It is a very interesting and a very 
attractive picture of the soldier boys that he gives us, 
very different indeed from that which we have got from 
some other writers. 

There are twelve chapters. Each chapter deals with 
some special phase of the soldier’s life and his attitude 
towards his life and work and especially towards reli- 
gion, or with some special experience of those who min- 
istered to them either as chaplains or as “Y” workers. 
The book abounds in thrilling stories of the courage, and 
devotion and unselfishness of the boys in khaki, and 
especially of their religious life and experience. It is 
especially interesting and refreshing to find so many con- 
vincing testimonies to the deep religious nature of the 
soldier boys and the eagerness with which they received 
and even craved spiritual instruction and help, even if 
it was sometimes expressed in very unconventional 
language and ways. 

There is a beautiful white and black frontispiece, and 
a half page line heading for each chapter, all designed 
by Jessie Gillespie. We would especially recommend 
this volume to preachers who are looking for interesting 
and telling illustrations for their sermons. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


GEO. H. DORAN CO., N. Y. 


Apt Illustrations for Public Addresses. Especially de- 
signed for ministers, students, Sunday School teachers 
and public speakers. B. A. Bernard Webber. Cloth, 
Pp. 225. 


The use of illustrations in sermons and addresses is 
quite necessary, for they present truth concretely, arouse 
interest, and abide in the memory. This implies, how- 
ever, that they must be “apt”, germane, brief and strik- 
ing. The selection under review comprises about three 
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hundred, and will be helpful if used discreetly. Many of 
them are very old and familiar, and should not be re- 
peated in a new book. The minister who uses this book 
should note on the margin the date of every illustration 
used, so as not to repeat it too frequently. Repetition 
indicates poverty of resources and becomes tiresome. 
We advise that young preachers be on the lookout for 
fresh, modern, true-to-life illustrations, which should be 
filed in proper envelopes, alphabetically marked. 
J. A. SINGMASTER. 


Talks to Sunday School Teachers. By Luther Allen 
Weigle, Horace Bushnell Professor of Christian Nur- 


ture in Yale University. Cloth, Pp. 188. Price, net, 
$1.25. 


Under the modest title of “Talks,” Dr. Weigle really 
presents profound truths in a simple way. A thorough 
acquaintance with his subject, combined with the happy 
art of telling what he knows, makes him thoroughly com- 
petent to talk familiarly with Sunday school teachers, 
and, we may add, with preachers and parents, all of 
whom may read these “Talks” with much profit. They 
are really a study of child life, and hence exceedingly im- 
portant. Dr. Weigle traces the moral and religious de- 
velopment of the young, and makes useful suggestions 
for their training. The sources of his advice are his own 
experience and a wide knowledge of literature bearing 
on the subject. His discussion embraces such topics as 
The Child as a Discoverer, Children’s Lies, Loyalty, 
Hero Worship, Work, Habits, Will, Law, Teaching Pro- 
cess, and Learning by Doing. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE BOBBS-MERRILL CO. INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


Modern Japan—Social, Industrial, Political. By Amos 
S. Hershey (Professor of Political Science and Inter- 
national Law, Indiana University) and Susanne W. 
Hershey. Cloth, Pp. 382. Price $1.50 net. 

This volume is the result of personal observation and 
long study, and its aim is to present a real and not a ro- 
mantic picture of that interesting eastern empire, which 
has made itself felt even in the Far West in recent years. 
Japan occupies a unique place among the nations in en- 
deavoring to graft Christian civilization upon non-Chris- 
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tian stock. It is, therefore, not strange that the policies 
of Japan have oscillated between high ideals and base 
ene. But this is true of European statesmanship 
also. 

The authors hesitate to express decided opinions. 
After describing the low state of morals in dark colors, 
they claim that, on the whole, debauchery is no worse in 
Japan than here! The Christian propaganda is said to 
be a relative failure; but that the Church, especially 
through the agency of the Y. M .C. A. and kindred or- 
ganizations, is doing good work. 

The economic conditions, as far as the employees are 
concerned, are most wretched, “perhaps the worst in the 
civilized world—the darkest blot on her map of wonder- 
ful progress and achievement.” 

The support of a population of fifty millions, increas- 
ing at the rate of half a million a year, on a small over- 
populated and comparatively unproductive territory, 
presents a problem taxing the wisest statesmen. Debt- 
ridden, illiterate and immoral, the bulk of the people con- 
trasts strongly with the minority of alert, well-educated 
and farseeing leaders. How Japan has risen above her 
surroundings to dominate the Orient with a well-dis- 
ciplined army and most efficient navy, is one of the won- 
ders of the age, and suggests the inherent capacity of the 
Japanese for great things. 

Her attitude toward Korea and China is indefensible, 
but not unnatural in a world where policy dominates. 
In answer to the question whether war between Japan 
and the United States is possible, probable or inevitable, 
the authors answer, “Possible? Yes. Probable? That 
depends. Inevitable? No.” 

There is only one remedy for war, and that is the ap- 
plication of the principles of Christ. Let us hasten to 
fulfill His commission. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


THE METHODIST BOOK CONCERN. NEW YORK. 


Hear Ye. Him. By Charles Nelson Page. 16mo. Cloth. 

159 pages. Price $1.00 net. 

From the author’s “Foreword” we learn that he is a 
minister of the Methodist Episcopal Church, whose min- 
istry has been exercised largely in the west, in the two 
states of Iowa and Minnesota. We could easily envy the 
people who have sat under his ministry if the discourses 
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gathered in this volume are a fair sample of his preach- 
ing. There are ten of them, all radiating from Christ as 
the center. This is indicated by the litle of the volume. 
It is indicated also by the titles, or topics of the several 
sermons. Everyone goes back to Him. They are such 
as His Viewpoint, His Authority, His Law, His Spirit, 
His Words, His Greeting, His Cross, His Example, His 
Victory and His Program. The discourses are as simple 
and direct as the themes, and as full of Christ. No one 
can read them without being spiritually quickened and 
helped. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


Flutes of Silence. Meditations on the Inwardness of 
Life. By Lucius H. Bugbee. 16mo. Cloth. 173 
pages. Price $1.00 net. 


Just why the author should have given this book the 
title that he did, is not very clear. But the book itself is 
so charming that we are not disposed to quarrel with 
him about the title. The Sub-title is more suggestive, 
and possibly the publisher’s note on the paper cover gives 
the true explanation, “‘The title suggests the chaste and 
beautiful quality of these meditations on the inwardness 
of life.’ There are fifteen short essays, or “medita- 
tions,” and each one deals with some special phase of the 
inner spiritual life in a most interesting and stimulating 
way. 

There are no formal signs of the sermonic art about 
the essays, but we strongly suspect that the author is a 
preacher, and that we have in each of these meditations 
the gist of what was once a sermon. Further, we think 
that we could name the text from which each sermon 
started, or which it was intended to expound and apply. 
At least we are sure of this, that any true preacher, who 
has the genuine preacher’s instinct for sermon stuff, 
could easily find in each of these essays a text for, and 
the germs of a very interesting and helpful sermon. 

Take, for example, these extracts from the chapter on 
Prayer as a Force: “Prayer is the method by which the 
vast resources of spiritual energy can be tapped and uti- 
lized.... Just as the attenne of the wireless apparatus 
reach out into space to receive the impulses of the ether 
that they may be transmitted and recorded, so prayer is 
the wireless apparatus of the soul, listening in the silence 
for the voices that come to it out of the unseen. 

“But prayer is much more than communion with the 
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Invisible. It is also a cable which transmits energy. It 
is a switch which releases power. The unreality of 
prayer to many of us is due to the fact that we think of 
it only as a form of words to be identified with stated 
times and places. We conceive of it only as a mode of 
worship or as a passive emotional experience. It may 
be this, but it is much more than this. 

“Prayer in its deepest meaning is an expression of 
what we are and of what we most desire. It is the 
settled hunger of our hearts. It is what we want more 
than anything else in the world. It is what we are daily 
seeking for, asking for, ‘it is our demand from life.’ It 
may express itself in the words of our petition, but quite 
as certainly it expresses itself in the total action of our 
lives. This is what Jesus meant, I think, when he told 
that strange story of the unjust judge, whose character 
is certainly not to be taken as in any way representative 
of the character of God, but the point of whose story is 
that ‘man ought always to pray and not to faint.’?..... 

“Such prayer forms a demand upon the universe 
which can hardly be denied. It is persistent. It is 
purposeful. It is unconquerable. It concentrates the 
mind upon a single goal. It drains all the energies of 
one’s being into a single channel. It calls into alliance 
and cooperation with itself invisible and eternal forces. 
The whole cosmos responds to such insistance. 

“But such prayer will involve our time, our strength, 
our property, our sons and daughters and all the most 
precious treasures of our hearts. It will mean that noth- 
ing is too valuable to be sacrificed in the interests of our 
petition, that no amount of effort will be spared. It will 
mean that we are determined to risk everything that we 
may win for ourselves and for society the best that God 
has to offer.” 

The chapters are interspersed here and there with 
choice bits of original verse contributed by Emily Bug- 
bee Johnson. 

JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


AUGUSTANA BOOK CONCERN, ROCK ISLAND, ILL. 


The House of Enchantment. By Margarete Lenk. 
Cloth. Pp. 133. Price 30 cents. 
This is a beautiful book with a beautiful story. And 
the price in these times is almost nothing for a book. 
Miss Lenk has the story-tellers art. Her characters are 
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for the most part of a noble type and the heroine is a 
model of devotion and virtue, who was brought up in a 
cozy home amid the ruins of a castle on a cliff overlook- 
ing a river. A sweet romantic spirit pervades the story 
which ends in happy wedlock. 


J. A. SINGMASTER. 


PAMPHLETS. 


The Challenge of the Ministry. By Rev. J. B. Baker. 
Published by the author. 


This tract of twenty-three pages contains an address 
delivered last Fall at the annual meeting of the Woman’s 
League of Pennsylvania College at Gettysburg, by the 
well known and popular pastor of St. James Lutheran 
Church. It is a strong and virile appeal to young men to 
give due consideration to the claims of the ministry upon 
their attention as offering one of the largest, richest and 
noblest fields of service to humanity to be found. It is in- 
tended especially to be placed in the hands of young men 
and boys just when they are facing the parting of the 
ways where they must decide how they shall use their 
talents and their strength in life. With this in view, 
there is a personal appeal on the inside cover page in- 
tended to be signed by the pastor using it. For terms 
write to Mr. Baker, Gettysburg, Pa. 


JACOB A. CLUTZ. 


The Priesthood of Believers in its Relation to Inner Mis- 
sion Work or Christian Social Service. By Rev. G. H. 
Gerberding, D.D., LL.D. Published by The Inner Mis- 


sion Board of the United Lutheran Church in 
America. . 


This is a neat booklet of about forty pages in which 
the author discusses in a very interesting way the Scrip- 
tural foundation and the true meaning of the doctrine of 
the Priesthood of Believers, together with its implica- 
tions, its neglect, the new opportunities which are open- 
ing in the Church of the present day for its practice and 
the way in which these opportunities can best be used. 

It is intended to be a corrective of the many merely 
humanitarian notions of Social Service which are being 
emphasized to-day by laying the stress where it ought to 
be laid, on the necessity for repentance of sin and faith 
in the Lord Jesus Christ as the only true remedy for the 
ills of society and of humanity. 





